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CAn Exclusive Feature—part 
of every Underwood Machine. 











Provides for centering titles or 
headings on documents and other 
papers with absolute accuracy. 


Carriage position fixed by means of 
double ru'2 simply and quickly. 


No Guessing — No Mistakes 


The nearest Underwood oftice 
\vill demonstrate this feature. 
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Free Trial 


Use As You Pay 
Only $2.50a 
month until the 
low total price 
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READEASY COPYHOLD 


Eases Typewriting 


State kind of attachment wanted. Name type writer 


HOLDS NOTESIN FRONT OF THE EYES 


Makes EASY reading and FAST writing Takes the stra 


off eyes, veck and back Purnished with side or be 
attachment to typewriter or stand to sit on desk, w 
SELF-ACTING LINE MARKER—$5.00. Without—$2.00. OVER 
A MILLION SOLD. Ask your dealer or order direct 


A.B. Reid & Co. See. G. 6558 University Ave. Chicago 






ER 


used 











of $46.8 a0 
paid, and 


ee Soa = is 
yours. 


This is absolutely the most gener- 
ous typewriter offer ever made. 
Do not rent a machine when you 


can pay $2.50 a month and own 
one. Think of it—Buying a $100.00 
machine for $48.80. Cash price, $45.45. 
Never before has anything like this been 
attempted. 


“Vaile L. C. Smith 


Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard 
of Standard Universal arrangement writing 
84 characters—universally used in teaching the touch 
system. The entire line of writing completely visible 
at all times, has the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with auto- 
matic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball bear- 
ing carriage action, ball bearing shift action, in fact every late 
style feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to you 
with everything complete; tools, cover, operating book and 
instructions, ribbon, practice paper—nothing extra to buy. You 
cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed 
typewriter until you have seen it. I have sold several thousand 
of these perfect latest style Model No. 2 machines at this bargain 
ice and qverr one of these thousands of satisfied customers 
ad this beautiful, strictly up-to-date machine on five days, free 
trial before deciding to a it. I will send it to you F. O. B. 
Chicago for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are 
not satisfied that this is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, you 
can return it at my expense. You won't want to return it after 
you try it—you cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere 


You Take No Risk—Put in Your 


When the typewriter arrives de it with 

er Now the express agent $2.80 and Gae the 
machine for five days’ trial. If you are convinced that it isthe 
best typewriter you ever saw, keep it and send me §2.50 a month 
until our bargain price of $48.80 is paid. If you don't want it, 
return it to the express agent, receive your §8.80 and return the 
machine to me. I will pay the return express charges. This 
machine is guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is 
standard. Over one hundred thousand people own and use these 
typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. 4 
supply at this price is very limited, the price will probably be 

when my next advertisement appears, so don "t delay. 
Fill ia the cou te-day—mail to me—ihe typewriter will 
shipped promptly. There is no red tape. I employ no solicitors 
—no collectors—no chattel mortgage. It is simply understood 
that I retain title to the machine until the full $48.80 is paid. You 
cannot lose. It is the greatest typewriter opportunity you will 
ever have. De net send me one cent. Get the coupon in the 
mails to-day—sure. 


Harry A. Smith, 668, 231'N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 


H. A. Smith, 668, 231 N. Filth Ave., Chicago, Ml. 


Ship me a No. 2 L. C. Smith F. O. B. Chicago, as described In this 
advertisement. I will pay you the hao 00 balance of the SPECIAL 
$48.80 purchase price at the rate of $2.50 per month. The title to 
remain in you until fully paid for. It is understood that I have five 
days in which to examine and try the typewriter. If 1 choose not to 
keep it I will carefully repack it and return it to the express agent. 
It is understood that you give the standard guarantee for one year, 

























































1002 Market Street 





Summer TEACHERS’ COURSE 


Gregg Shorthand, Touch Typewriting under personal 
direction of Freeman P. Taylor, Ph. B. 


Eight weeks of intensive work under expert guidance 
JULY 93 to AUGUST 31 


TAYLOR BUSINESS SCHOOL 


Philadelphia 














“A Book to Keep at One's Lesk”’ 


By Prof. JOHN L. HANEY, Ph.D. 


The best and most comprehensive book of 


val. Only 75c., postpaid. Write for particula 


Dr. Haney THE EGERTON PRESS **)iictioau re 


GOOD ENGLISH 


kind. Over 1,000 misused words and phrases ex- 
plained for convenient reference. Sold on appro- 


its 


Ts. 















Stenographers ; Wanted 


in $900% 
to 
$15002 





exams. by taking ° 

our Post Gradu- Washington 
ate Course almost 
lav achieve 
top - percent- 
age that commands immediate appotntment to Government positions 








Entire system of instruction based o: 


experience of last 10 years. Get this —. that will land you ia 
@ position paying $900.00 to $1500.00. Send for Free Book—“The 
Governmen® Stenographer”—and names and letters of ous gradu- 


ates who have won Washington positions. 


c. F. SoD AIEEE. President 
Godar Rapids, iowa Hex 2000 











Higgins’ 
Eternal Ink 


Writes EVERLASTINGLY Black 
Good in Fountain Pens 
2-oz. bottle, by mail 20 cents 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 9th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 








ALL MAKES 
ALL PRICES 







Own your own machine. Get a guaranteed typewriter for 


$25 to $75 less than you would have to pay fora new on 


Factory Rebuilt Typewriters 


Get one of these machines and pay for it by doing wor 
athome. They are the nearest-to-new on the market 
Have trademark and guarantee like new machi 
Are thoroughly rebuilt and perfect in appearance 
carry all Standard Makes. 

RE. Branch stores in leading cit 
35 2, ies. Write forlatest booklet. 
a : AMERICAN WRITING 
i NY MACHINE CO., Inc. 

' } 339 Broadway, New York 


cr 8” SEND FOR A CATALOG 
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Two Days’ Trial—Verdict, Guilty 
Sentence, FIRED!!! 


(With Apologies to the Young Lady, or Gentleman, Who Recognizes This. 
Nothing Personal, You Know—) 


[This entertaining article was sent us by a well-known teacher with the request that, if 
published, we should not give the name of the writer, as it might hurt the feelings of the 


“stenographer” mentioned.——-Eprror. ] 


HE blew in Monday morning with 
confidence in her eye and pencil etch- 
ings around. Six years’ experience 

was her boast—we don’t doubt it now! Ye 
gods, what if it had been ten? 

The lady in charge of the office joyfully 
ushered her new assistant into an empty 
Dictaphone office, for her recommendations 
were of the highest quality, and many days 
of vexation and worry over incompetent 
help were about to cease forever. 

The office boy had carefully dusted and 
oiled the old Remiwood till it seemed to 
stand at “Attention.” 

Dropping gracefully into her chair, 
Rosalind lightly flung her dainty fingers 
over the keyboard to the tune of the justly 
famous and always (?) welcome “Now is 
the time for all good men,” etc. The speed 
displayed was marvelous—a smile of satis- 
faction and relief settled over the face of 
the office manager. Her hopes were about 
to be realized! 

On went the cylinder, squeak went the 
needle, and the merry race between the 
“canned” voice and skillful finger-tips 
had begun. But brains must be had to win 

and the first question was an extremely 
reassuring one: “Say, there, does each of 
we operators git a dictionary?” 

This was answered easily by pointing to 
the large Standard dictionary (latest edi- 
tion) used by all the office force, and im- 
mediate use was made of its prolific pages. 
The word was not there, however, for she 


was searching diligently under “asser”’ for 
“ascertain.” 

The first mile-post was passed; the cen- 
sor began to scan the pile of work which 
issued from that old Remiwood. “There” 
was “their” and “their” was “there’—no 
partiality shown; the “principal principle” 
frequently could not be differentiated from 
the “principle principal,” and the use of 
“effect” and “affect’’ was in “effect af- 
fecting.”’ 

The censor was informed that the “‘ex- 
porters of social work’ was much prefer- 
able to the “exploiters in social work,” 
which was originally dictated. 

“These last subjects Mr. Goode will 
teach” proved to be more interesting as 
“These vast subjects Mr. Goode will a la 
tete’’—the latter phrase being the result 
of a good fifteen-minute search in the dic- 
tionary! 

“In status quo,” “fungae” and “alum- 
nae”’ were not in the dictionary, she said, 
and the thought of having to have a Latin 
education in order to hold her job created 
the greatest consternation. 

Suddenly the censor fainted dead away 

silence—and then “historical’’ laughter 
(that is the way she spelled it) filled the 
air! A man was being appointed “to fill 
Mr. Johnson's ef face.” The censor took 
an extra long noon hour before coming 
back, to make sure that the right man had 
been appointed to Mr. Johnson's “place.” 

Some letters came from the history de- 
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partment about European and American 
History—the censor deleted “uropeen- 
american” and suggested that three words 
would be better—but it came back “euro- 
pean american.”” Ah, what's the use? 

The explanation (upon inquiry) that 
Petrograd was the new name for St. 
Petersburg went clear over her head 
and from all indications she still thinks it 
is a vegetable or an insect. To make mat- 
ters worse she calmly assured the office 
manager that she read the papers every 
day! 

She soon developed into a radical ex- 
ponent of reformed spelling, eliminated 
punctuation, desultory capitalization and 
variable grammar. “We have your letter” 
was uniformly rendered “We have yours 
letter.” “The collection of books is going 
on” appeared thus: “The collection of 
books are going on.” 

Sometimes “urop” was capitalized— 
sometimes not; “america” never deserved 
or received that honor. 

That the Iowa State College might be 
located in the state of Iowa didn’t occur 
to her, for she addressed a letter to that 
school at “Aims, Ireland.” ‘That is the 
way he dictated it,’ so she said. 

Amid much excitement and after con- 
tinual supervision the office manager and 
censor were able to mail two letters of 
four lines each as the day’s output of our 
new arrival. She had the speed all right 

-also the personality—and the clothes, 
too (or lack of them)—but she must be 
given the benefit of the doubt: her lack of 
head work must have been due to nervous- 
ness and other conditions over which she 
had no control! 

Next morning Rosalind appeared fresh 
and smiling, satisfied with herself and the 
world, and particularly with her position 
in it. The suggestion of the office mana- 
ger that the previous day’s work was not 
altogether satisfactory brought forth a 
complaint against the Dictaphone and the 
Remiwood, so the office boy got busy with 
a new talking machine and another type- 
writer, which soon adorned her booth. Du- 
bious anticipation was plainly written on 
the faces of office manager and stenogra- 
phers, some of whom had labored till late 
the night before getting out the extra let- 


ters which our “experienced” typist had 
failed to finish. 

The first letter detailed the analysis of a 
sample of milk in which appeared this 
item: “Hay seed (it sounded better than 
casein, I suppose) .03%.”" Further, the 
farmer was to understand that the cow's 
condition was not caused by the acidity of 
her blood, but Rosie decided “the cow's 
condition was not caused by her afinity.” 
A part of the message was intended to 
convey the idea that there was no cure for 
a certain disease “if the cow once gets it.” 
This part of the letter informed the rural 
inquirer that there was no cure “if the cow 
has a getter.” 

Notwithstanding her assertions to the 
contrary, we are inclined to believe that 
her “extensive reading,” as she put it, was 
confined solely to “Bringing Up Father” 
and “Polly and Her Pals.” 

The head of a department in recom- 
mending a man for a certain position, re 
marked that “he appears a little weak in 
some lines.” This was rendered “his 
ears are a little weak sometimes.” 

Another dictator actually took it for 
granted that stenographers are supposed 
to know something, and dictated a letter 
to Milwaukee. The office manager nearly 
fell off her chair when Rosalind asked 
whether Milwaukee was a city or a state’ 

One department desired information re 
garding an incinerator, and was chagrined 
to see that they desired “‘a little inflamma 
tion regarding your insinuator.” 

It was not long before the stenographic 
office was the center of a seething mob of 
departmental heads all anxious to lay 
hands on the guilty stenographer. 

These few disjointed monstrosities oi 
“stenographic ability’ have been pieced to 
gether by your humble reporter from the 
pathetic jargon issuing from the padded 
cell before his eyes. The attending physi- 
cian assures us that this is a frequent sit 
uation and that the patient may recover 
within a week or ten days if nothing un 
toward occurs. You may be sure Rosa 
lind is out getting more “experience” and 
convalescing, as usual, from the shock 
which the knowledge that her work was 
not “perfectly satisfactory” produced upon 
her! 
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The Call of the Hour—] 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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The Call of the Hour—lII 





From The American School, Milwaukee 








Initiative, perseverance, energy, and all other attributes of 
business success, are secondary to the attribute of thoroughness. 


— John Hays Hammond 
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Results of the First Annual Inter- 
Association Shorthand Contest 


By Archibald Alan Bowle, Secretary G. S. F. 


ESULTS! That's what proves the 

worth of an institution, and only by 

results can it be judged. The re- 
sults of the First Annual Inter-Association 
shorthand contest, which took place on 
May 19, demonstrate beyond a doubt the 
value of shorthand associations. 

It has often been said that perfection is 
unattainable. The axiom holds good no 
longer, for all three tests were transcribed 
without an error. 

New York, Washington, Chicago, and 


Denver Associations were in the struggle. 
New York claimed the 100% records on 
both the 150 and 130 word tests, while 
Chicago claimed it on the 110 word test. 
William S. Rosenberg, a boy from the 
High School of Commerce, transcribed the 
150-word test without an error. (It was 
only because he already holds a certificate 
for qualifying at 150 words a minute that 
the Gold Medal was not awarded to him.) 
Miss Theresa M. Noll, a graduate of 
the Coleman National Business College, 


Winwers ty New Yarx G. S. A. Contest 
From Left to Right: (First Row) Joseph Schmitt, Madeline Noll, George Garsson; (Second 
Row) Norman McKnight, Theresa M, Noll, William Roven; (Third Row) Albert Schneider, 


Reuben Speiser. 
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Newark, New Jersey, transcribed the 130- 
word test without a single error. 

In Chicago, A. Irving Goux, a boy of 
but fourteen years, won the 110-word test, 
transcribing it 100% accurate. 

The feat of Miss Irene J. Krause, of 
Chicago, writing 130 words a minute, is 
also worthy of commendation. She has 
been studying shorthand but seven months 
and yet wrote the 130-word test. 


Teacher “Does Her Bit” 

The Chicago association has another rec- 
ord to its credit. Miss Helen W. Evans, 
the well-known teacher of Gregg School, 
won the Gold Medal. This is a new phase 
for teachers, which does away with the old 
adage, “Don't do as I do; do as I tell you.” 
Miss Evans has demonstrated that teach- 
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ers can illustrate to their pupils by ea- 
“speed work” is done. Ws 


ample just how 
are particularly proud of Miss Evans for 
leading the way in a field not fully appre 
ciated by teachers, and it is hoped that 


‘ 


more teachers will take advantage of 


these contests. 


The Federation Banner 
A great deal of interest was aroused 
over the banner which was offered to th: 
the 
from 


highest rec 
the results, 


association establishing 
ords. As can be 
New York City with its records of 149 
words a minute on the 150 test, 130.4 on 
the 130 test, 109.6 on the 110 test, making 
a total of 389, is the winner, with Wash- 
149 on the 150 test, 
110 on the 110 


seen 


ington a close second 
128.8 on the 130 test, and 


Winwers 1x Curcaco G. S. A. Conrest 


From Left to Right: (Standing) A. 


Louise Stryker, William T 
Leland C. Welter; (Seated) Irene J. Krause, Helen W. Evans, A 


Nenneman, E. F. Oman, 
Irving Goux. 
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test, which made a total of 387.8. Chicago 
was not far behind either. Her total was 
385.1, and, although Denver did not have 
anyone try for the 150-word test, her rec- 
ords on the 130 and 110 tests are very 


good. 


Results of New York City Contest 


Words 


Vame 


Total Words 
Net Speed 
Accuracy 


f Di rrore 
et 


= 
L 
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150 words t 

Norman McKnight 5 7 745 149 

Reuben Speiser : 2 22 730 146 

130 words a minute class 
Noll.... 652 0 652 130.4 100 

Albert Schneider 652 5 647 1294 99.23 
Joseph A. Schmitt 652 11 641 128.2 983 
110 words a minute class 

William Roven . 550 2 548 109.6 
George M. Garsson.. 550 5 545 109 

Madeline Noll....... 550 16 534 106.8 


99.06% 
97.07 


Theresa M 


99.63 
99.09 
97.09 


Norman McKnight, who won the Gold 
Medal, also won the School Championship 
of Manhattan as well as the Eastern Dis- 
trict Y. M. C. A. shorthand contest medal, 
writing at the rate of 120 words a minute 
last year. He has been studying shorthand 
for about eighteen months and is a student 
it the High School of Commerce. It is a 
significant fact that Mr. McKnight took 
idvantage of speed classes organized by 
the association and increased his speed 
thirty words a minute. 

Reuben Speiser, who qualified at 150 
words a minute, is also a High School of 
Commerce boy, and has had but eighteen 
months’ training. He is a boy “‘still in 
knickerbockers.”” Since joining the speed 
classes his speed has increased over thirty 
words a minute. 

When the Silver Medal was presented 
to Miss Theresa M. Noll, the winner of the 
130-word test, she said that the speed 
classes had been a great help to her and 
were instrumental in securing for her a 
substantial increase in salary. 

\. Schneider, who qualified on the 130 
test, qualified in the Metropolitan contest 

100 words a minute, making a very 
good record. He has been studying short- 
hand for eighteen months, and is a High 
School of Commerce boy. 

Mr. Joseph A. Schmitt, who qualified in 
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the 130-word test, was a student of the St. 
Barbara High School, Brooklyn, and is 
continually improving in his shorthand 
work. 

The case of William Roven, another boy 
in knickerbockers, is a striking example of 
what a mere youth can do with shorthand. 
He is still a schoolboy and has only studied 


shorthand eighteen months in addition to 


Tn | 
¢60 RT hy 7 


FEDERATION “ 


INTER- 
ASSOCIATION 


Tue Feperation BANNER AWARDED TO THE New 
York G. S. A. 


keeping up his regular school work, yet he 
won the Bronze Medal, making only two 
errors at 110 words a minute. 

George M. Garsson, who qualified on 
the 110-word test, has never before entered 
a contest, and was only writing 80 words a 
minute when he joined the speed classes 
of the association. By diligent practice he 
gained thirty words a minute and is now 
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writing faster than 110 words a minute. 
He studied shorthand at the Drake Busi- 
ness College, Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Speed writing seems to run in the Noll 
family, for Miss Madeline Noll, a mere 
slip of a girl, qualified at 110 words a min- 
ute after studying only six months. She 
is a graduate of the Coleman National 
Business College, Newark, New Jersey. 

It is a significant fact that the winners 
of the medals and certificates in this asso- 
ciation were those who made most use of 
the speed classes organized for them—and 
the majority increased their speed thirty 
words a minute. Twice a week, from 7:30 
to 10, they have been plugging away, and 
great credit is due them. The results here 
prove that there is great future possibili- 
ties in these writers, especially when their 
extreme youth is considered. 


Results of Chicago Contest 


Name 


Total words 


Read 


+ 


Vet Words 
Net Speed 
{ccuracy 


Errors 


150 words a minute class 
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student at Gregg School for only seven 
months. During this time she has com- 
pleted the regular theory and advanced 
course and has been a student in the expert 
course for two months. She has had no 
office experience and her success is attrib- 
uted to her thorough training and hard 
work. 

A. Irving Goux, who won the Bronze 
Medal, is but fourteen years of age. He 
has had but one-half year of high school 
work. He began his stenographic studies 
in the Gregg School in the fall, and has 
had less than six months of stenographic 
training. He has had no office experience 
and he gives full credit for his success to 
his teachers. We that 
the credit should be given to his hard work. 

E. F. Oman, who qualified on the 110 
test, is secretary of the Chicago G. S. A. 
Miss Stryker, Mr. Nenneman and Mr 
Welter are all to be congratulated on the 
good work they have done. All 
thusiastic of the association in 
Chicago, and with the results they accom 
plished to encourage them, we look for 
greater things from Chicago. 


believe some of 


are en 
members 


Helen W. Evans . 750 15 735 147 98% 
130 words a minute class 
Irene J. Krause 657 19 638 127.6 97.1% 


110 words 
A. Irving Goux 
A. Louise Stryker 
FE. F. Oman 
Wm. T. Nenneman 
Leland C. Welter 


minute class 


a 
. 552 O 552 110.5 100 


552 7 545 109 98.73 
552 10 542 108.4 98.18 
552 12 540 108 97.82 
552 15 537 107.04 97.28 
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Miss Helen W. Evans, the pioneer of 
speed work for teachers, was educated at 
the Burlington, Iowa, High School, Bur- 
lington Baptist College and at the Chicago 
School of Physical Education. Her steno- 
graphic training was secured at Burling- 
ton, where shé afterwards became secretary 
to the superintendent of schools. Miss 
Evans has taught in the Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Huron College, Huron, 
S. Dak., and at North Dakota State School 
of Science, Wahpeton, N. Dak. She is 
now in charge of the Expert Department 
of Gregg School, and the record she made 
in this contest proves her capability. 

Miss Irene J. Krause, winner of the Sil- 
ver Medal, is a high school graduate, who 
has had one and a half years of university 
training and has been in attendance as a 


150 words a minute class 


O. H. Lindow . 750 5 745 149 99.3° 
1380 words a minute class 

Mrs. Golda Daniels 650 6 644 1288 99.07 

T. F. Burke 650 7 643 128.6 98.92 
110 words a minute class 

Ida M. Stoddard 555 5 550 110 99.09 

John Huiess 555 5 550 110 99.09 

Josephine Simmons 555 6 549 1098 98.9 


The results of the Washington Associa 
tion are excellent. Ninety-nine per cent 
seems to be their regular stunt. Mr. Os 
car H. Lindow, who won the 150-word test, 
is engaged in stenographic work in the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
and is a graduate of the Marshall, Wis., 
High School. 

The Silver Medal for the 130-word test 
was awarded to Mrs. Golda Daniels, who 
is engaged in one of the government de 
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partments at Washington. Her work is 
worthy of commendation. 

Mr. Burke is also in the government em- 
ploy and a regular attendant of the speed 
classes of the Washington G. S. A. 

The 110 test was a hard-fought contest. 
Miss Ida M. Stoddard and Mr. John 
Huiess tied for first place. In the write- 
off Miss Stoddard established herself 
winner of the Bronze Medal. Certificates 
were issued to Mr. Huiess and Miss Jo- 
All of these people are 
active members of the Washington associa 
tion and are employed as stenographers 
in the Government service. 


sephine Simmons. 


Results of the Denver Contest 


words 
Vet spec d 


Total Words 


Vet 
Accuracy 


Vame E 4 : 
130 words a minute class 
Gertrude Leach. 650 11 639 127.8 
R. J. McCutcheon... 650 18 632 126.4 
110 words a minute class 
Madge Williston 550 10 540 108 


98.32% 
97.23 


98.18 
The Denver Association is a “comer.” 
The results indicate that they are on the 
right road, and we expect to hear favor- 
ably from them next year. 

Miss Gertrude Leach is one of the mem- 
bers who took advantage of the speed 
classes organized by Mr. McCutcheon for 
the Denver Association. 

Mr. R. J. McCutcheon’s shorthand notes 
have, from time to time, appeared in the 
Greee Writer. We feel sure that the en- 
thusiastic and efficient work he has been 
doing in the local association is appre- 
ciated by its members. 

Miss Madge Williston has also been 
studying speed work in the class organized 
by Mr. McCutcheon. 

We regret that group photographs of 
the Washington and Denver contestants 
were not received in time for use in this 


issue, 


To Sum Up 

contest is 
We are well sat- 
fied with the results; as we believe all- 
It is possible that 


The Inter-Association over, 


he results are known. 


e members will be. 
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next year we shall have to raise the speeds, 
seeing that such wonderful records have 
been established in this year's contests. 
Just a word to all—prepare! Make 
yourself ready for the Annual Shorthand 
Contest which takes place in December at 
the Annual Convention of the Federation. 


oO° 
ry ry 
lhe New Tests 
The following is the copy selected for 


the O. G. A. certificate test, good until 
August 15: 


Don’t pretend all your life, for the sake of 
fancied appearances, to enjoy some form of 
work that you really dislike. Of course you 
should give yourself a fair trial at a job before 
throwing it up, because often a man learns to 
like something that he didn’t like when he set 
out. But you know what I mean—don’t keep at 
it indefinitely. Quit and try something else. 

The acid test to apply to your job is this: If 
you had money enough to live on, would you 
stay at it without pay? If you don’t love it 
that much, hunt for another—that is, if you 
are young and free from the responsibilities and 
obligations which govern older men. The great 
est successes of the world are “crazy” about 
their work. Look at Edison. Look at Paderew 
ski. How these men enjoy their jobs! Can any 
body imagine that they love money more than 
work? And yet each—because of his jealous de 
votion to his work—has been richly paid in 
money. Both men are great artists. Treat 
yourself as if you were an artist. ‘lo a certain 
extent you probably are—in some line—if you 
will avoid shams and give yourseif fully to 
your job.—Sid, in the American Magazine. 


Higher Certificate Test 
The material for writers who are work 
ing for the higher credential for artistic 
shorthand writing is: 


We are among the scenes where the youth of 
Webster awoke first, and fully, to the life of 
the mind. We stand, as it were, at the sources, 
physical, social, moral, and intellectual, of that 
exceeding greatness. Some now here saw that 
youth. Some—one of his instructors certainly ; 
some possibly of his classmates or nearest col 
lege friends; some of the books he read; some 
of the apartments in which he studied—are 
here. 

We can almost call up from their habitations 
in the past, or in the fancy, the whole spiritual 
circle which environed that time of hb life; the 
opinions he had embraced; the theories of mind, 
of religion, of morals, of philosophy, to which 
he had surrendered himself; the canons of taste 
and criticism which he had accepted.—Rufus 
Choate. 
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English 


emergency 


enlist 


enlistment 


enroll 


Entente 


Europe 


European 


executive 


expedition 


expenditure 


explosive 


Federation 


Field Marshal 


first-line 


flotation 


flotilla 


food supply 


fortified 


fortifications 
France 


French 
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Some War Terms—IlI 


frontal 


General Staff 


German 


Germany 


German army 


German line 


German militarism 


German navy 


German subjects 


government 


gunboat 


headquarters 


hemisphere 


Hindenburg 


Hindenburg line 


Hohenzollern 


Home Defence 


hospital 


hostile 


Imperial 


Imperial Chancellor 


Imperial German 
Government 


(T'o be continued) 


FOR 


Imperial Government 


Industrial 


infantry 


international 


internationalism 


interned 


interned ships 


intervention 


intrenched 


legislate 


London 


machine gun 


magazine 


magazine rifle 


Member of Congress 


mercantile 


merchant 


merchantman 


military 


mobilize 


mobilization 


munition 





iment 


Conducted by John R. 
Gregg, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Department of Hints 
and Helps for the 


Learner and Others 


No Longhand 


By Thomas H. Halton in the Gregg Shorthand Magazine 


HIS morning, as we stepped out of 
i. the bus and threw away the ticket, 

we wondered whether anybody in 
the whole world could look with pride and 
satisfaction on a bus-ticket, either before 
or after the punching thereof. This per- 
haps rather odd speculation was induced 
partly by a remark by a fellow-traveller: 
“After all, shorthand is pretty much like 
the bus or the car, you don’t trouble your 
head about it so long as it lands you 
there.” 

Now, the painter or the sculptor worthy 
of the name looks with pride upon his fin- 
ished work. Even a schoolboy glows with 
satisfaction as he puts the final touches to 
1 well-drawn map. And any stenographer 
worth her salt regards with critical 
pleasure the finished letter, neatly typed, 
well spaced, and artistically balanced. Un- 
fortunately, to many stenographers, the 
shorthand note is of no more account than 
is the penholder to the schoolboy or the 
mahlstick to the artist. Shorthand is, to 
them, a tool and nothing more. 

And yet it is beyond question that any- 
one who really wishes to excel as a quick 
and accurate notetaker must cultivate the 
temperament of an artist. Apart alto- 
gether from its gramaphone function of 
reproducing the spoken word, shorthand is 
in art in itself. To you, a page of your 
notes is, or ought to be, as his finished 
picture is to the painter—not only a proof 

skill in manipulating the tools of your 
trade, but an outward and visible sign of 

ve for your art, and of your most ex- 
quisite conception thereof. 


How can you, then, proud as you are of 
your art and of your skill in it, how can 
you, we ask, tolerate the scraps of long- 
hand, scattered here and there among your 
notes, and which proclaim with eloquent 
tongue your incompetence? In the system 
you write you have a means of writing 
speedily and artistically any and every 
word in the language. If you sprinkle 
your notes with longhand, you tacitly con- 
fess one of two things: ignorance of the 
rules of the system or lack of confidence 
in their application. Such a confession 
should make you blush with shame. Who 
can take pleasure in the admission that he 
is a botcher and a bungler?—either that 
or a coward. Let no longhand mar the 
fair pages of your notebook. Be worthy 
of your system, and you will find that it 
is worthy of you. 


O 
A Theory Examination 
S* many requests for the publication 


of a theory examination have been 
received from teachers that a set of 

ten questions has been prepared. No at- 
tempt has been made to cover every point 
in the textbook, but we have tried to bring 
out the important principles which, to- 
gether with the alphabet and the simple 
rules for joining, form the groundwork. 
(Unless otherwise instructed illustrate 
each rule by two words, giving both the 


- shorthand and the longhand forms.) 


1. (a) When is the circle reversed to ex- 
press r? 
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A Letter on the Wordsigns 


Material furnished by Frank Rutherford, Secretarial School, 
Montclair, N. J. 


a “Ni 
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\ Letter on the Wordsigns— 
i] 


(b) When are « and th written contrary 
to the usual method to express r? 

(c) Write five words in which the revers- 
ing principle is used to express 1. 

(d) Write five words illustrating the meth- 
od of adding s to words ending in a reverse 
circle. 

2. (a) Explain the abbreviating principle in 
not more than one hundred words and give 
ten examples. 

(b) Give ten short words to which this 
principle is applied. 

(c) Write the shorthand forms for the 
days of the week and the months of the year. 

3. (a) Give three rules for the omission of r. 

(b) When is the letter d omitted? 

(c) Give five words in which t or d is omit- 
ted at the end and five words containing the 
combination ld, 

+. Give the rules for the omission of vowels. 

5. (a) Write one word illustrating each of 
the following joined prefixes: Al, ul, con, em, in, 
ex, aux, ox, for, sub. 

(b) Explain briefly the Tr principle and 
write twenty illustrations. 

(c) Write five words illustrating the meth- 
od of indicating the derivatives of words ending 
in ct. 

6. Write one word illustrating each of the fol- 
lowing disjoined prefixes: Aggra, anti, incli, 
decla, hydra, magna, multi, over, under, para, 
post, self, super, short, trans, suspi. 

7. Write one word illustrating each of the fol- 
lowing joined suffixes: Able, ple, cribe, cription, 
flect, flection, ful, less, ment, ness, pose, position, 
pute, putation, pire, quire, quest, quisite, self, 
selves, sult, sume, sure, jure, tion, tient, ciency, 
worth, worthy. 


8. Write one word illustrating each of the fol- 
lowing disjoined suffixes: ingly, bility, ification, 
gram, mental, ship, hood, ward, ical, itis, ulate, 
arity, ality, acity, avilty, anity, amity, 
ernity, stic, tic, tical, ntic, egraph, ograph, logy. 

9. (a) Write one phrase illustrating the mod- 
ification of each of the following words: to, as, 
been, able, ago, early, few, him, hope, sorry, 
want, week, possible, mail, fact, sure, present, 
class, account, order, department, avenue, com- 
pany, us, holder. 

(b) Write two phrases illustrating the ap- 
plication of each of the following phrasing prin- 
ciples: the omission of words; intersection; in- 
dication of “ing.” 

10. Write the following in shorthand: how- 
ever, somewhere, notwithstanding, writer, teach- 
er, five hundred dollars, seven pounds, three feet, 
six o'clock, disturb, mistake, distinguish, prog- 
ress, responsible, disappointment, command, 
commerce, compare, complete, conclusion, econ- 
omy, enable, exchange, indeed, individual, un- 
selfish, describable, intensive, consignment, em- 
ergency, Arizona, Connecticut, 1daho, Maryland, 
Montana, New Jersey, Oregon, Porto Rico, Wis- 
consin, Boston, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, Roch- 
ester, Atlanta, Syracuse, Paterson, Albany, San 
Antonio, Grand Rapids. 
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The O. G. A. Plates 


(For keys see May O. G. A. Dept.) 


ao 
~~ 
x 


Perseverance 








OGA’ Department 


Conducted by Wini- 

fred Kenna, O. G. A., 

24 East 28th Street, 
New York City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. G. A.: Make two copies 
of the article ““O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy 
to the editor of this department, the 
other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate” which will be pub- 
ished in the department. If your copy 
possesses the necessary artistic quali- 
ties, you will be awarded an “QO. G. A.” 
ertificate and your name will appear in the pub 
shed list of members. An examination fee of twenty 
ve cents must accompany your list. A test is good 
nly until the 15th of the month following date of 

ication 


The 
0. G. A. Pin 


E like these blackboard contests! 
It is a joy to examine so many 
fine specimens of blackboard 
work and to debate mentally and orally 
their comparative excellences. When the 
O. G. A. committee had done its work and 
whittled the choice down to fifteen speci- 
mens, the members of the committee wrote 
their selections for the first four 
They were unanimous as to the 
specimens entitled to first and second 
prizes, but they did not agree as to the 
third and fourth places. That their judg- 
ment was sound as to the first two is con- 
firmed by the votes of the committee of 
sixteen teachers. 


down 
places. 


The Committee of Judges 


For the sake of variety, the committee 
selected for the second contest contained 
none of the members of the previous com- 
mittee. The specimens were submitted to 
fifteen teachers. In alphabetical order the 
committee of judges consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 


Florence Aborn Alley, Burdett College, Bos- 
A very enthusiastic, capable, and conscien- 


The O. G. A. is a clan 
of artistic 
shorthand 


composed 
writers of 


mpany of artists and 


The 0. G. A. is a select c 
those whose notes 


membership is granted only to 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth your 
while to try for membership You may not succeed 
the first time you try, because the standard is very 
ihgh. But you will not know until you do try. 
The emblem of the clan is a ttiangle inclosing the 
characters O. G. A The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and 
the base for “beauty’—the three qualities that go to 
make up artistic writing 
entitled to wear one of our 


member is 
it the pins and rings will be 


A circular abx 


Every 
emblems 


sent upon request 


The Blackboard Contest 


By John Robert Gregg 


tious teacher in one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful business schools in the country. 

J. Evan Armstrong, director of the shorthand 
department of the University of California, 
Berkeley, California; formerly president of the 
G. S. A. of California. Mr. Armstrong has de- 
voted a great deal of attention to blackboard 
shorthand work in the training of teachers. 

Nellie C. Collins, principal of the shorthand 
department, Galesburg High School, Galesburg, 
Illinois, vice-president of the G. S. F. Selected 
because of the unusual results secured under 
her instruction which have come to our notice. 

Paul G. Duncan, Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Illinois; winner of the Teacher’s Gold 
Medal in 1910; Ex-President of the G. S. F. 
The quality of the writing of the Gem City 
students reflects the fine blackboard work that 
has always been a feature of that great school. 

Stephen Dwan, principal of the shorthand de- 
partment of the Broadway High School, Seattle, 
Washington. One of the “pioneers,” and a high- 
ly skilled exponent of good shorthand work. 

Fred H. Gurtler, convention and court re- 
porter, Chicago, Ex-President, Chicago Law Re- 
porters’ Association; Ex-Vice-President, Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association, and 
Ex-President G. S. F.; winner of the Miner 
Medal in National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation speed contest. Formerly a teacher in 
Gregg School, Chicago, and an expert exponent 
of blackboard shorthand writing. 

J. H. Hardie, principal of the shorthand de- 
partment of the Ball High School, Galveston, 
Texas. One of the most thorough and conscien- 
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tious teachers it has been our good fortune to 
know. His penmanship, shorthand and long- 


hand, is a delight to the eye. 


Gertrude Harvey, principal of the shorthand 
department of the Davenport High School, 
Davenport, Iowa \ teacher of high attainments 
whose classroom work has exceptionally 
good. Her students have been highly successful 
in the Civil and their 
faces light up with enthusiasm when they speak 
of their teacher 


Mary A. Hooper, Rider-Moore and Stew 
art School, Trenton, New Jersey. A capable 
and experienced teacher who has accomplished 
great work in a splendid school. 


W. W. Lewis, principal of the shorthand de- 
partment of the Bryant & Stratton-Rhode 
Island Commercial School, Providence, R. L.; 
formerly of the Gem City Business College, 
Quincy; winner of the Teachers’ Silver Medal in 
1913; a topnotcher in fine blackboard work. 


BE. E. 


been 


Service and in business 


Magoon, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 


Michigan; Ex-President of the National Short- 
hand Teachers’ Association; a teacher who has 


battled against adverse conditions and won suc- 
cess by the fine results he has secured. 

Florence M Merville, Hutchinson-Central 
High School, Buffalo, New York. A talented 
teacher who has done much to sustain the high 
reputation of the shorthand departments of the 
Buffalo public schools. 


M. A. York City, an ac 
complished shorthand reporter; president of the 
New York Association of Gregg Writers; has 
had considerable experience in teaching short- 
hand. 


Moosbruaqae of New 


Anna M. Norman, principal of the shorthand 
department of the Baltimore Business College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. A great teacher in a 
great school; has taught more than three-fourths 
of all the teachers of shorthand in the public 
schools of Maryland. ’Nuf sed! 

Milan B. Wallace, department of commerce, 
St. Joseph High School, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Known to commercial teachers everywhere as a 
very fine penman; known to many as an equally 
fine exponent of shorthand penmanship. 


Carl T. Wise, head of the shorthand depart 
ment of the Whitewater Normal School, White 
water, Wis. Chosen as a member of the com- 
mittee on account of his masterly exposition of 
“Shorthand Penmanship and Its Proper Place 
in the Course,” at the G. S. Federation, 1915. 


How They Voted 
The votes were recorded as they were 
You can easily imagine how in- 
teresting it was to note them as they came 
in day after day. We know that the con- 
testants are reading all this impatiently, 
so we are going to put down the register 


received. 


of votes as received: 


WRI 


Ter FOR JULY 
Ist 2d scl ith 
Name of Judge Place Place Place Place 
Gurtler 5 6 l 10 
Hooper ; 10 t 2 15 
Merville , 3 11 t 
Norman 6 1 ) 3 
Magoon ) | 3 6 
Duncan ) 4 6 l 
Dwan > I 3 4 
Wallace , 6 l + 
Armstrong ) 3 4 l 
Lewis ) 3 6 4 
Collins ) 6 12 1! 
Hardie 3 6 12 
Moosbrugver 6 l 10 
Harvey 3 9 ~ 
W ise ) 1 ll 6 
Alley 6 4 
The First Prize 

There is not much doubt about who was 


first, is there? 
ceived fourteen votes for first place out ol 


Specimen Number 5 re 


a possible sixteen. It received fifteen votes 
in all. 

This recalls the 
most equal unanimity in the last contest 


fact that there was al 


about specimen Number 5. In that con 
test there were ten judges—seven voted 


for No. 7 for first place, two for it as sec 
ond choice, and one for third. Even the 
judge who selected that specimen for third 
Number 7 


said: “Specimen is probably 


worthy of first place as far as reading is 
conce rned.”” 

The 
the last contest, who received this unusual 
tribute to her skill as a blackboard short 
hand artist, was Miss Mary MacDougall, 
of the Wheat ¢ ity Business College, Bran 
don, Manitoba, Canada; and the writer of 
Number 5 in the contest just decided is 
the same Miss Mary MacDougall! 


writer of specimen Number 7 in 


To recapitulate: There were twenty 
six judges in the two contests, and 


twenty-one chose Miss MacDougall’s speci 
mens for first place. We might add that 
on both occasions Miss MacDougall’s sp: 
cimen had the unanimous vote of the men 
bers of the O. G. A. 
place before the specimens were submitted 


committee for first 
to the committees 

Evidently Miss MacDougall is in a class 
by herself—and is hereby barred from all 
future time we 
have the pleasure of making the personal 
acquaintance of Miss MacDougall. Why 


come to the G. S. Federation meet 


contests! Some hope to 


not 
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ing next Christmas week, and tell us how 
vou do it, Miss MacDougall? You would 
have a hearty welcome from all your fel- 
low teachers. 

A check for $25.00, three bound volumes 
of the Greaa Wrirer, a De Luxe edition 
of the Shorthand Manual, and a De Luxe 
Shorthand Dictionary have been sent to 
Miss MacDougall. 


The Second Prize 

Specimen Number 6 takes second place. 
It was named for first place by one judge, 
for second place by four, for third place 
by four, and for fourth place by two. The 
writer of it is that talented and conscien- 
tious teacher, Miss Rutheda A. Hunt, 
Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Ill. Few schools have such a corps of 


thoroughly expert teachers of shorthand 
ind typewriting as the Evanston Town- 
ship High School, or such a fine class of 


students. 

A check for $10.00, two bound volumes 
of the Greaa Writer and a De Luxe 
Shorthand Dictionary have been sent to 
Miss Hunt. 


The Third Prize 

Specimen Number 4 ran Number 6 a 
close race, and has been awarded third 
prize. The writer of specimen Number 4 
is Miss Grace McClellan, of the Munson 
School for Private Secretaries (proprietor, 
Miss Lucile Smith), of San Francisco, 
California. 

A check for $5.00, two bound volumes of 
the Greaa Wrirer, and a De Luxe Short- 
hand Dictionary have been sent Miss Mc- 
Clellan. 


The Fourth Prize 

Specimen Number 3 was popular with 
the judges. It received no less than eight 
five for second prize, two for third 
ind one for fourth. The writer of it is 
Brother Pierre, St. Stanislaus College, 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. 

The fourth prize—two bound 

the Greca Writer, a Shorthand Dic- 
mary, and a copy of “The Teaching of 

orthand”’ been sent to 
‘ierre, 

In the awards it will be noticed that 

ir different kinds of schools are repre- 


otes 


volumes 


have 


WRI 


Brother 
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sented: a private business school, a high 
school, a school of secretaries, and a Cath- 
olic school. Another curious thing is the 
geographic distribution of the winners: 
Western Canada; Pacific Coast; Middle 
West: and South. While we were dictat- 
ing this, our stenographer called attention 
to another curious fact—that while the fif 
teen specimens were printed without any 
thought of arrangement, the winning speci 
mens are 3, 4, 5, 6! 

Once again we record with regret that 
the specimens of work submitted by the 
teachers in the eastern states have not been 
equal to those from other parts of the 
country. 

By referring to the table of votes it will 
be seen that none of the judges selected 
the winners in the exact order in which 
the votes came out. Three of the judges 
selected all of them, but in somewhat dif- 
ferent order,.thus: Mrs. Norman, 6-4-5-3; 


_Mr. Magoon, 5-4-3-6; Mr. Lewis, 5-3-6-4. 


Honorable Mention 

The fifteen specimens printed in the 
June number were selected by the O. G. A. 
committee out of an immense number of 
specimens because it was believed by the 
committee that each of them possessed cer- 
tain meritorious qualities that entitled 
it to special consideration by the larger 
committee of judges. This in itself is a 
distinction which may afford consolation to 
those who failed to win a prize. 

We shall mention only those that re- 
ceived several votes. Specimen Number | 
received seven votes—two for second place, 
three for third, and two for fourth. The 
writer is that splendid teacher, Mr. C. V. 
Crumley, of the Lincoln Park High School, 
Tacoma, Wash. Number 10 received three 
votes—one for first place and two for third 
place. The writer of it is Miss Kezia 
C. Maxwell, of the Miller School, New 
York City. 

Number 11 received three the 
writer of it is Mr. Guy George, Stadium 
High School, Tacoma, Wash. (This speci- 
men would have stood much higher had it 
not been for the word “immutable.” ) 

Two of the contestants have written us 
mildly complaining that their specimens as 
printed did not do their work justice. This 
is true; but it is true of nearly all the spe- 


votes ; 
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Spectmen No. 5—Awarpep First Pace 


Written by Miss Mary MacDougall, Wheat City Business College, Brandon, Man., 


Specimen No. 6 


Written by Miss Rutheda A. 


cimens, including that of the winner of 
the first prize. The flaws were generally 
due to poor photography, the photographs 
being taken under poor conditions as to 
light, or on too small a scale to show up 
the forms to the best advantage when re- 
produced. 


Can. 


Awarpep Seconp Pace 


Hunt, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, II. 


In recognition of the good work they 
have done and the sportsmanlike spirit 
displayed in the contest, we shall 
send an autographed copy of our new 
book, Speed Studies, to each contestant 
whose specimen was printed in the Jun 


number, 
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Specimen No. 4 


Awarpep Txuiap Pace 


Written by Miss Grace McClellan, Munson School for Private Secretaries, San Francisco, Cal. 


Srpecimen No. 3—Awarpvep Fourtnu Pace 


Written by Brother Pierre, St. Stanislaus College, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


The Comments of the Judges 


While expressing our appreciation of the 
good work of the contestants, we must not 
forget the judges. The letters received 
from them show that they realize the im- 
portance of the contest and the far-reach- 
ing effect it will have in raising the stand- 


ard of teaching. They went about the 
work of judging the specimens with a feel- 
ing of responsibility that was most com- 
mendable. ' 

The letters accompanying the contest 
papers—excerpts from which were printed 
in the June issue—showed that teachers 
everywhere were greatly interested in the- 
remarks made by the judges in the pre- 
ious contest. We are, therefore, going to 


print most of the comments and criticisms 
of the judges in this contest. A few, un- 
fortunately, failed to make any comment: 


From Mr. Gurtler: 

Specimen 5 takes first place of the fifteen 
specimens submitted. “Shorthand writing” is 
phrased in only two of the fifteen specimens, 
Specimen 5 being one. Specimen 5 nearly lost 
first place because of an incorrect joining of 
the circle in the word “average.” The correct 
joining of the circle in “obey” and other char- 
acters counteracts this. The outlines show 
fluency, as is indicated particularly by the 
rounding of the angle in writing the word “be- 
come.” The margins are regular and the spacing 
between characters uniform. The type of 
phrasing is particularly good. For these rea- 
sons, Specimen 5 takes first place. 

Specimen 6 takes second place because the 
outlines are not quite as artistic as those in 
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Chis is particularly true of the 
word “average” in the second line, and the word 
“reat” in the fourth line. The angle is rather 
sharp in “become,” appearing in the second line. 

Specimen 1 takes third place largely because 
“with which the” is not phrased, “no more 
than” is phrased incorrectly, and the phrase, 
“your energy.” is not particularly suggestive. 
It takes precedence over other specimens be- 
cause of the fluency the notes indicate. While 
the suffix is disjoined in “analytical” it does 
not appear to be a great fault because the out- 
line is written so fluently. The circles are well 


Specimen 5 


joined. 
Specimen 10 takes fourth place. The writing 
does not show the skill in technical execution 


that the other specimens do, but the outlines 
are correctly written. Some of the angles are 
rather sharp, as in “disregard” and “average.” 

I find it difficult to grade these specimens be- 
cause many of them are excellent. I have care- 
fully considered all of them, however, and will 
be anxious to learn the judgment of the ma- 
jority of the committee 


From Miss Hooper: 

I decided first to select the papers where the 
joining of the circles to the words “average” 
and “obey” were closed with the making of the 
strokes. I have considered, too, the size of the 
circle in the word “mastered.” 

My selections are as follows: 

First, Number 10. The points I see in this 
specimen are: 

An easy style of writing; spacing 
circles are finished with the strokes; the making 
of the hump in the word “great”; and a proper 
slant on all the characters. 

Second, Number 4. The forms in Number 4 
were well proportioned, but the characters a 
trifle small. 

Third, Number 2. I liked the swing of Num- 
ber 2, but instead of the word “wholly” the 
word “always” was used, and “principles” was 
written a little closely to “foundation.” 

Fourth, Number 15. This is a good specimen. 
The “a” in “mastered” is rather small, but there 
is an easy style to the writing. 


rood; the 


From Mrs. Merville: 

Number 5 I have selected as worthy of first 
prize. I consider it most beautifully graceful 
and legible, because of its fluency, slant, spacing 
between forms, correctness of outline, and be- 
cause it has about all the other qualities which 
should enter into a beautiful style. 

Number 3 is second in my estimation: small, 
completely legible notes, good slant, but a little 
stiff and crowded in appearance. 

Number 11 is third: a good bold, strong hand, 
flowing movement, uniform slant. Although 
some of the outlines are not quite good as to 
comparative size, yet I like the bold freedom 
of the hand 

Number 4 I place as fourth. Now my judg- 
ment wavers, and I think possibly this should 
Number 11 fourth. The smaller 


be third and 
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of notes is so completely legible and eco 
ind muscular effort that per- 
sonally large notes do not appeal to me as de 
sirable. However, this writing to be a 
little stiff and lacking the swing of Number 11. 


SIZ 


nomical in space 


seems 


From Mrs. Norman 

I must confess that it very difficult to 
make selections of the best work. This was duc 
to the fact that all of the specimens were really 
splendid, and deserve much praise. 

After very carefully comparing all of th 
specimens and considering correctness of form, 
uniformity of slant, relative proportion of char- 
acters, I should the specimens as follows: 
Number 6, best; 2d; Number 5, 
id; Number 3, 4th. 


was 


rate 
Number 4, 


From Mr. Magoon: 

I have spent considerable time going over the 
specimens. My decision follows: 

First choice, Number 5; second choice, Num- 
ber 4; third Number 3; fourth 
Number 6. 


S as 


choice, choice, 


I selected Numbe r 5 because, in my judg- 
ment, it most nearly approximates the ideal 


blackboard style. Spacing is faultless; curves 
are written with an artistic swing; hooks and 
circles are small and smoothly joined. This 
specimen, it seems to me, combines admirably 
the practical and the artistic possibilities of 
shorthand writing. 

Number 4 differs but little, in general, from 
Number 5. The line spacing is effective 
from an artistic standpoint. The proportions in 
Number 4 have not the delicate finish of those 
in Number 5, especially in the writing of “th.” 

Number 3 is a trifle too crowded to give the 
plate its best appearance. The downward char 
acters, especially the b’s, are a little stiff in exe 
cution. The upward hook in the word “wise” 
is too wide, therefore top-heavy. 

In Number 6 the length of the d’s, v’s, j’s, 
too long for artistic effect. The 
faultless. The lin 
necessary, and to nijy 
style for blackboard 


less 


and b’s is 
spacing and margins are 
quality is heavier than 
mind is not the ideal 
writing. 


From Mr. Duncan: 

To me it seems very difficult to pick the best 
specimen, as there are several in the list that 
are very good and one is just as good as an 
other; in fact, I think if I were to choose in a 
few days from now, I might select another 
specimen for the different places. It is also 
difficult to tell just why I chose the ones I did 

I have decided that from correctness of forms, 
relative proportion of the characters, the gen 
eral style, etc., they should be classed as fol 
lows: First place, Specimen Number 5; second 
place, Specimen Number 4; third place, Speci 
men No. 6; fourth place, Specimen Number 1 


From Mr. Dwan: 
Mr. Dwan sent us a telegram which w 
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regard as a marvel of condensation and ex- 


pressiveness: 


My selections of shorthand specimens are in 
order: Numbers five, one, three, and four. 
Number 5 is free, facile, and artistic; Number 
1 combines strength and grace; Number $3 is 
regular but lacks dash; Number 4 follows 
closely upon 3. Numbers 11 and 6 deserve 
special mention. 


From Mr. Wallace: 

I thank you for the honor of asking me to 
submit my report as one of the Committee of 
Judges on the Blackboard Contest. Most of 
these specimens are so good that it becomes 
ilmost a matter of a guess as among the best 
of them. However, basing judgment on cor- 
rectness of principles, phrases, slant, size of 
vowels, length of consonants, grace, spacing, 
ete., the following is the order of my judgment: 
First choice, Specimen Number 5; second choice, 
Number 6; third choice, Specimen 


Specimen 
fourth choice, Specimen Number 4. 


Number 1; 


From Mr. Armstrong: 

For first place I selected Number 5, because 
of its general superiority as to fluency, grace- 
fulness, uniformity of slant, exactness of form, 
uniformity of spacing between outlines, etc. The 
writer of this specimen is certainly to be com- 
mended for a piece of most excellent work. 

Specimen Number 3 I gave second place. It 
is inferior to Specimen 5 only as to the slant 
of a few downward strokes and the phrasing. 
It appears to be less effectively photographed. 

For third place I chose Specimen Number 4. 
It is a splendid piece of work except as to the 
slant of the “s” and blends. The fluency 
of form, grace of movement, and proportion 


‘ ” 
. ses 


ire excellent. 

For fourth place I selected Specimen Number 
1, but here again the writer has executed some 
forms with faulty slant, and has failed to make 
his outlines of uniform length and size. The 
slant of the blends is especially faulty. The 
forms on the whole appear to be a little heavy 
ind slow of execution, but this may be due to 
the blackboard 

Specimens 6, 10, and 12 deserve special com- 
mendation. The notes in Plate 6, however, 
ippear a little crowded. The specimen is also 
faulty as to uniformity of slant and length of 
trokes. 

Specimen 10 is faulty as to length of charac 
ters and the slant of “s” and “t” and “d.” 

Plate 12 does not impress me as having suffi- 

ent continuity of movement or grace of form. 

wh character appears a unit in itself. The 

»wnward strokes are also faulty as to uniform 

int, and the circles are joined a little awk- 

irdly. 

In criticizing the examination generally, the 

st common fault is that of slant. 

’ the downward strokes including “s” is not 
The result is that 
I tell my 


rown enough to the left. 
e forms are awkward and angular. 
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students that they can avoid this fault by pull- 
ing the stroke toward the center of the body, 
if a correct writing position is taken. 


From Mr. Lewis: 

First place, Number 5. This specimen I con- 
sider practically faultless. The formation of 
outlines, phrasing and general style is superb. 
I can see only one possible criticism, and that 
I should make on the slant of the downward 
stroke in one individual outline. 

Second place, Number 3. The proportion ip 
this specimen is very good, with few exceptions. 
I give this specimen second place because of 
the consonantal proportion. 

Third place, Number 6. The curves of this 
specimen are exceptionally good. A criticism 
might be offered, however, on the length and 
size of the blends used. 

Fourth place, Number 4. The get-away is 
excellent. I would have given this specimen a 
better place had it not been for the omission of 
one word from the copy. This shows a lack 
of care or perhaps I should say negligence in 
proofing the copy. 

In none of the specimens, however, do I find 
a tendency to round angles. Some of the speci- 
mens look as if the ends of certain strokes had 
been rubbed off to bring them to the proper 
length. This destroys what might otherwise 
be a nice get-away 

Number 12 I consider very good indeed. The 
characters are written very boldly, but I cannot 
admire this style, which perhaps is one reason 
for not giving it a place in my decisions. 


From Miss Collins: 

The excellent work in the blackboard speci- 
mens makes the work of judging them rather 
puzzling. 

As the work now appeals to me, the specimens 
rank as follows: 

First, Number 5: (a) Excellent in nearly 
every particular; (b) too much work in circle 
in “average” and “if you are.” 

Second, Number 6: (a) “Shorthand writing” 
better phrased; (b) “analytical” better joined; 
(c) lacks ease shown in Number 5. 

Third, Number 12: (a) Inclined to 
gerate “th”; (b) = 
joined; (c) “will carry,” “I” short. 

Fourth, Number 11: (a and b) Named under 
Number 12; (c) “final” poor “f”; (d) 2d 
circle in “analytical” labored; (e) “up,” “p” 
poor. 

Number 10 in some respects seems to be bet- 
ter than 11 and 12, but I rejected it for vertical 
crowding, which seems to me worse than hori- 
zontal crowding. 


From Mr. Hardie: 

It has been a pleasure to compare the speci- 
mens of the blackboard writing contest. Con- 
sidering the difficulties of reproduction, the re- 
sults are commendable. Doubtless, many teach- 
ers will profit by having their attention so 
forcibly attracted to the values in artistic black- 
board writing. 


exag- 


Ss,” poorly 
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I have tried to form a fair judgment of the 
relative merits of the papers. Three papers 
were disqualified because of not having fol- 
lowed the wording of the copy. These were 
Numbers 2, 4, and 9. Number 4 was a de- 
serving piece of work, and I particularly re- 
gretted the omission. 

My opinion of those most deserving is as fol- 
lows: First, Number 5; second, Number 3; 
third, Number 6; fourth, Number 12. 

My basis of judgment was fluency, propor- 
tion, evidence of mastery and concentration, and 
the joining of circles. Phrasing I considered, 
but was not arbitrary. I made some allowance 
for the contingencies of reproduction. 


From Mr. Moosbrugger: 

In my opinion, Specimen Number 5 is un- 
doubtedly the best. The notes are evenly 
spaced, the lines are the same distance apart, 
and there are no errors in theory. There are a 
few points of criticism, however, such as the 
sharp angle in the phrase, “upon the,” in the 
first line, and also the phrase, “if you are,” 
in the last line is incorrectly slanted. 

I spent a great deal of time in deciding be- 
tween Number 1 and Number 6 for the second 
place, but finally decided in favor of Number 
6, because it has a certain freedom of move- 
ment which Number 1 does not possess. The 
principles are about equally well applied in both 
specimens, but I consider Number 6 the better. 
The phrase, “no more than,” and the word 
“average” in Number 6 show a much better 
swing than in Number | and is my choice for 
second place. 

I believe Number 1 is entitled to third place. 
There are some points about it which bear criti- 
cism, the chief one being mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraph, but still there is sufficient 
merit about it, in my opinion, to award it third 
prize. 

Number 10 wins fourth place, according to 
my judgment. I have had considerable diffi- 
culty in deciding between this paper and sev- 
eral others, but finally decided in favor of 
Number 10. It also shows a certain freedom 
of movement which the others do not possess, 
although the phrasing in this specimen is not 
quite as good as that in Number 6 or Number 1. 


From Miss Harvey: 

It is difficult to determine the rank of excel- 
lency among these specimens, for there is cer- 
tainly some exceptionally fine work among them. 
However, after weighing carefully the points 
upon which they are to be marked, I have graded 
them in the following order: First No. 5; Sec- 
ond, No. 3; Third, No. 9; Fourth, No. 8. 

I certainly appreciate the honor conferred 
upon me in selecting me as one of those who 
are to weigh the merits of papers submitted 
by teachers whose work is of such high order. 


From Mr. Wise: 
In rating these specimens I have graded 
them on the following points: Correctness of 
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forms; relative proportion of the characters; 
general style, which includes fluency, graceful- 
ness, uniformity of slant, curvature, size and 
manner of joining circles, hooks, etc.; uniform- 
ity in spacing between forms; good judgment 
in phrasing and general appearance of the paper 
as it appeals to the eye. The last is very close- 
ly associated with general style, and includes 
uniform strength of line. 

My judgments on these papers are as fol- 
lows: 

First, No. 5. The writing is a trifle small, but 
in most all points it appeals to me as ranking 
first. 

Second, No. 4. This specimen is not quite so 
well spaced up and down (between the lines as 
specimen five.) 

Third, No. 11. 
men is most excellent 
third in rank because the lines are 
form strength throughout. 

Fourth, No. 5. On the whole all these papers 
show about the same degree of phrasing. Judg- 
ing from the appearance of the specimens, I 
should think that the rate of speed of the several 
writers would be in the order in which I have 
ranked the papers. 


Based on legibility this speci- 
I placed this specimen 
not of uni- 


The Unofficial Vote 


We asked that our readers send us post 
cards stating their selections. Only twelve 
were received. In the main the selections 
were similar to those of the judges, but 
none named the specimens in the exact 
order in have been 
awarded. 


which the prizes 


Postscript 

The interest taken in these contests has 
been extremely gratifying to us. They 
have given a great impetus to the move- 
ment for a higher standard of blackboard 
shorthand writing; they enabled 
teachers to compare their work with that 
and there is no end to 
progress that it has set 
contest will be an 
year. Prepare for 


have 


of other teachers 
the current of 
in motion. Another 
nounced later in the 
it now! 


The O. G. A. Tests and List 
It will be necessary to hold the O. G. A. 


list of new members over until next month, 
because of the great amount of space given 
to the blackboard contest. 

The O. G. A. tests for this month are 
given on Page 533. 
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By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 








HEN one 
\ \ considers 

how use- 
ful shorthand would 
be to lawyers, it is 
astonishing that the 
study of the art is not a part of the cur 
riculum of every law school. A distin- 
guished American lawyer and statesman 
once estimated that if he had known short 
hand as a boy, and used it through life, it 
would have saved him twenty years of la- 


Shorthand 
for Lawyers 


borious work. 

Probably the reason why shorthand has 
been neglected by law students lies in the 
fact that few people have given the sub- 
ject sufficient thought. It may be, too, 
that the general—but erroneous—idea that 
it is extremely difficult to acquire a practi- 
cal knowledge of the art has had a preju 
dicial effect. 

In an English magazine last month there 
was an article about Sir Edward Clarke, 
entitled “Sir Edward Clarke, Shorthand 
Writer.” The distinguished king's counsel 
ind former attorney-general has been an 
enthusiastic writer of shorthand since he 
was a schoolboy, and, since his retirement 
from public life, has published a system of 
shorthand based on the old system of Sam- 
uel Taylor, which he studied as a boy. 
[he article quotes Sir Edward Clarke as 
saying of shorthand that when he was a 
barrister, “I found it most useful to be 
able to take down the exact words used 
by a witness or by an opposing counsel in 
his speech, or by the judge in his summing 
up.” When he became a Member of Par 
liament he could answer an opponent 
in the House of Commons with deadly 
effect because he had taken down the 
precise words which he intended to 
refute. It was also useful in the prepara- 
tion of speeches. “No speech should ever 
be made without preparation,’ says Sir- 
Edward Clarke, “nor any important let- 
ter without a draft.” “The use of short- 


hand in the preparation of speeches,” he 
assures us, as the result of his own expe- 
rience, “gives a vigor and freshness of dic- 
tion which is apt to be lost in the laborious 
process of longhand writing.” 

A day or two after we read this article 
about Sir Edward Clarke as a shorthand 
writer we received a letter from Mr. Jo- 
seph J. Feely, a prominent lawyer in Bos- 
ton, in the course of which he said: 

In 1893 I took some lessons in shorthand 
from Mr. Rutherford, when you were both be- 
ginning the introduction of the system here, 
and have used the system ever since—not as a 
stenographer, but in my work as a lawyer. It 
is quite usual for me, while the opposing counsel 
is examining a witness, to take notes in short- 
hand. More than once my ability to 
quote upon cross-examination the exact words 
of a recalcitrant witness upon his direct exam- 
ination, has been the deciding factor in a case 
I have at times employed in my office stenog- 
raphers who have taken my notes and reading 
them with ease have then extended in typewrit- 
ing for me, in an emergency, possibly the next 
day. 


We hope that what we have written may 
be the means of stimulating law students to 
give more attention to shorthand. Even a 
slight knowledge of the art, which may 
readily be acquired, would effect a great 
economy of time and effort in making 
memoranda, noting important points in tes- 
timony, drafting documents, making ex- 
cerpts from law books and papers—and in 
a thousand other ways. 


oOo 
LSEWHERE 
give the 


results of the 


teachers’ blackboard 
contest. Like the 
O. G. A. certificates 
and contests, it is likely to have a far- 
reaching influence towards the develop- 
ment of better standards of writing. Just 
as the work of the O. G. A. department 
month after month has advanced the stand- 


we 
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ard of accuracy in shorthand work among 
shorthand students, fully twenty-five per 
cent, so this contest has already had the 
effect of stimulating teachers in all parts 
of the country to perfect their style of 
board work. 

It is to be regretted that the eastern 
teachers have not made a better showing 
in either of the contests. There are un- 
doubtedly many eastern teachers who do 
unusually fine board work, but we believe 
that the average is not equal to that of 
the western or middle-western teachers. 
The reason for this The For- 
ward Movement in shorthand did not make 
much progress in the East until recent 
years. Fully two-thirds of the eastern 
teachers formerly taught other systems, 
and since making a change they have not 
had an opportunity to attain much per- 
sonal skill in writing. In other words, in 
the matter of personal skill many of them 
are at the stage of the western teachers of 
ten or twelve years ago. 

The blackboard contests have done much 
to stimulate teachers. They have 
had an opportunity to compare their work 
with others, and many of them have de- 
clared their intention of practicing dili- 
gently until they have attained a high de- 
gree of skill. We predict that in the next 
contest the eastern teachers will make a 
strong showing. 


is clear. 


these 


oOo 


ae es A BOUT _ thir- 
i ; teen years 
After T hir- ago a report 


| teen Years er in Chicago start- 
| ed out to conquer 
the shorthand world 
with a variation of Pitmanic shorthand un- 
der the alluring title of “Success Short- 
hand.” He advertised extensively and de- 
voted time and ink to the vilifica- 
tion of other systems, publishers and au 


much 


thors. He tried to secure control of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa 
tion, and denounced all the officers and 


prominent members of the association who 
opposed his designs. 

And now comes the announcement that 
W. L. James is back in the reporting busi- 
ness with the firm he left thirteen years 
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ago. An article from his pen under the 
title “My First Day in Court” (after 
thirteen years) has a pathetic ring about 
it. Let us hope that after his foray into 
the publishing field he is a wiser, if a sad 
der man. We will say this for him: he 
was a doughty and vigorous fighter, who 
gave no quarter and asked for none. We 
shall miss his attacks. They were stim 
ulating and, therefore, helpful. 


CcO°o 
Brevities 


In Muncie, Indiana, the sergeant of the 
United States army in charge of the army 
recruiting station, has appealed for volun 
tary stenographic assistance. It is re 
quested that young men contribute their 
services for one day, each devoting his time 
to making out enlistment cards and de 
scriptive lists on the typewriter. 


A chapter of the Red Cross has recently 
been organized in Quincy, Illinois. The 
success of this extension of the great in 
ternational patriotic movement is assured 
by the election of Mr. D. L. Musselman, 
president of the Gem City Business Col 
lege, as president and member of the 
Board of Directors. 


CO°o 
Obituary 
W. H. Patrick 


T is with profound regret that we 
record the death of Mr. W. H. Patrick, 
proprietor of Patrick’s Business Col 

lege, York, Pa., on May 10th. His death 
was due to a carbuncle on the neck. 

Mr. Patrick was graduated by the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Business Institute in 
1877 and taught for a time in that school 
He later returned to his native city, Balti 
more, Md., where for fourteen 
was teacher of commercial branches in the 
Bryant & Stratton Business School of that 
city. In 1893, Mr. Patrick established a 
school of his own at York, Pa. 

Mr. Patrick was married to Miss Agnes 
Rose Niblack of Rochester, whom he met 
when he was a student and teacher in that 
city. 


years he 
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A New Way in Typewriting 
That Doubles Stenographer’s Pay 


Remarkable New Method Increases Speed to 80 or 100 Words 
How It Has Increased Stenographers’ Salaries 


a Minute! 


By M. B. SACKHEIM 


- is strange, in view of the real situation, 
that many stenographers still think type- 
writing is merely incidental—-that shorthand 
s the only important part of their work. Yet 
when one stops to think it over, one realizes 
that almost any stenographer worthy the name 
can take shorthand as rapidly as the average 
employer dictates—and that typewriting is, 
itter all, the main factor in determining sten- 
grapher’s salaries, 

The average stenographer typewrites from 
30 to 40 words a minute, and draws anywhere 

ro . pa ; 

from $8 to $15 a week salary. The trained 
expert writes 80 to 100 words a minute and 
draws $25, $35, and even $40 weekly. And 
employers are glad to pay the higher wage be- 
ause they find it is genuine economy to do so. 

The trouble in the past from the stenographer’s 
standpoint, has been that there was no successful 
method of securing high speed and accuracy in 
typewriting. It remained for R. E. Tulloss, who 
was one of the pioneers in developing the “touch 
system,” and who is known the country over as 
among the greatest typewriting authorities of the 
present day, to invent a New Way in Typewriting 
—a method which enables any stenographer to 
vrite 80 to 100 words a minute. 

Mr. Tulloss says that the reason most stenog- 
aphers can’t typewrite faster is simply because 
their fingers have never been trained to be dex- 
us and nimble—as, of course, they must be in 
rder to write easily at high speed. 

In Europe, and in America for many years it 
as been a regular part of every musician’s train- 
g to take special gymnastic exercises. Teachers 
would no more expect their pupils to become good 
pianists without special finger exercises, than they 
would expect them to play without first learning 

read notes, and it is just as unreasonable to ex- 
pect typewriter users to become experts without 
special training of the fingers and muscles used in 
their work! 

So, Mr. Tulloss has developed a system of gym- 
nastic finger exercises to be practiced away from 
the machine, which authorities say is the greatest 
step since the invention of the typewriter itself. In 
actual use it is producing results in a day which or- 
methods have never been able to produce 
‘ven in months of steady practice. 


dinar 


That this New Way in Typewriting raises 
salaries of stenographers is shown by actual 
figures given in the letters written to Mr. 
Tulloss by hundreds of stenographers. For 
example, M.. John H. Marquette, of Smith’s 
Falls, Ont., never averaged more than 40 to 45 
words per minute until he began to typewrite 
the New Way. His speed quickly increased 
and soon he was typewriting at the phenomenal 
speed of 85 to 90 words a minute from short- 
hand notes, and as a result of this increased 
speed in typewriting, his salary was raised 20 
per cent, and within a few months 20 per cent 
more. As Mr. Marquette says, he is now 
earning about twice as much as any of the 
other fourteen stenographers in his office. 

Then there is the story of Miss Anna §, Cub- 
binson, of Harrisburg, Pa., who writes: “I am to- 
day filling the position of Chief Clerk to the De- 
partment of Parks in this city, my salary being ex- 
actly double what it was when I took up the study 
of the New Way in Typewriting.” 

A. H. Gardiner, of Madison, Wis., was getting 
$70 per month when he began the study of New 
Way Typewriting. In a remarkably short space 
of time he increased his speed from 50 words a 
minute to 80 words, and his salary jumped to $150 
a month—more than double what it was. 

I could go on and give hundreds of other in- 
stances of the remarkable results achieved through 
the speed and accuracy acquired by typewriting 
the New Way. But the school has prepared a re- 
markable book, for free distribution, which goes 
into detail and reproduces many other letters which 
bear out the claims made for Mr. Tulloss’ system. 

This new book called “The New Way in Type- 
writing,” explains this wonderful system in detail, 
and tells how it is taught direct by mail to stu- 
dents in every part of the country. A copy of 
this book will be mailed free to any stenographer 
who is genuinely interested in increasing his or 
her speed and accuracy in typewriting, if the re- 
quest is made promptly to the Tulless School, 827 
College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 

If you are in any way interested in this latest 


.development of the typewriting situation, which is 


bringing big pay and new opportunities to thou- 
sands of formerly underpaid stenographers, I can 
only urge you to send for this book to-day. 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when cnswering advertisements. 
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Try It 10 yi! $100% UNDERWOOD 
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For a genuine No. 4 Underwood—the standard visible typewriter, 

complete with Water-Proof Cover, New Ribbon and Special Touch 

E Al Typewriting Instruction Book—the machine that is today the lead- 

ing typewriter of the world! Guaranteed to be delivered in perfect 

condition! Guaranteed to give complete, perfect satisfaction! And— 

the publishers of the Greca Writer would never have accepted this ad 

unless they knew positively that you can rely implicitly upon every state- 
ment, promise and claim we make. 


You Don’t Have To Buy!—Try It 10 Days Free! 


At the end of 10 days’ trial—on your own work, putting it to every test you 
please—if you are not genuinely satisfied, se nd it back at our expense. 
We will immediately refund any money you have paid for express or de- 


livery charges. 
RENT ofiesi: 
On Purchase Price 
You May or 
BU Y For Cash or Easy 
Payments 

Rent it—if you wish—at our surprisingly low rates. Then—at the end of six months, if 
) you decide to own it, you can apply on the purchase price all the rent money you have 


paid! Or—if it is not convenient to pay all cash down—we will permit you to pay 
for it a little at a time, just as most convenient and easy for you. 


Get our offer No. 81—giving the complete details of this Special 
M il Proposition to Students and Stenographers. Send us your name 
al TF and address on the coupon —or a post card—today. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM is: 


COUPON Ny in Nin 34-36 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
TODAY! LUT 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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OP CAs PR 


Make Twice Its Cost By Extra Work 


Think how easy it would be for you to make extra money if you owned 
this highest-grade Underwoed! Look at the money you could easily 
make in a few hours by writing manuscript—extra jobs of typewrit- 
ing, etc. You could write Short Stories—Photoplay Scenarios—Cor- 
respondence for men who do not employ a stenographer regularly. 
Why, you can make twice our low price for this Underwood in a 
month—while you are still renting it! Write us today—and 

learn the price! 


Learn About Other Plan That i 
Brings This UNDERWOOD _ ff 
This isa new plan—Our Agency Plan. Youare FREE [ 


not asked to do any canvassing—no soliciting 


of order. You simply co-operatewith us. Become one of rs 


COUPON 


our nation-wide organization. You can easily get your 
Underwood free—by this new plan. Write—tonight 
—send your nameand address on the coupon or a f 


post card—and learn all about Offer No. 81. i 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM gf 


Est. 1892 


at Typewriter 
Emporium 
34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


Send me immediately full facts about your Offer No. 81. 


gull | Name ....... 


St. or R. R. No. 


a ca : 
TTTTTTT | Ll ad lsc Raanenneneie 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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List of Publications and Supplies 


Shorthand Instruction Books 


| 





Gregg Shorthand Manual. Revised edition, with en 
tirely new exercises. Bound in cloth nail $1.50 
Progressive Exercises in Gregg Shorthand. Revised 
for use with the ew Manual. Tests students’ 
knowledge of each ‘lesso yn cheese - .50 
Gregg Speed Studies. Combined supplementary text 
book and dictation course, dealing with problems 
of speed and accuracy All reading and writing 
material in shorthand, conforming to principles of 
New Manual. 326 pages, bound in cloth 1.60 
Gregg Speed Practice. Keading and writing exercises, 
combined with dictation practice. llustrated with 
shorthand forms. 258 pages cae 1.00 
Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. New edition containing 
the outlines of nearly 17,000 words Flexible 
binding : , a ~aas Oe 
Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Contains about 2,500 
useful phrases A great aid in attaining speed 
Bound in leather, vest-pocket size , ee «a 
Hints and Helps for the Shorthand Student. “By John 
R. Gregg. Sidelights on the Manual lessons . 50 
Taquigrafia Fonetica Gregg-Pani. An adaptation of 
Gregg Shorthand to the Spattish language 83 
SE Oh Gls ccc cccnc sc tase casabenscess 1.50 
Dictation 
Expert Shorthand Speed Course, By Rupert P. So- 
Relle. Explains the methods and gives the prac 
tice matter used in training the successful con 
testants for the Miner Medal. 260 pages, bound in 
GM, Wh dk ee ccnccscneeeceone : 1.00 
Graded Dictation. By Walter ~— issen  Cancbdily 
graded, with blanks for writing in the shorthand 
ee ED Bde dedwesecnece deus : baa 1.00 
For , the Reporter 
The Gregg Reporter. By John Robert Gregg. A 
guide to Court Reporting, with list of reporting 
phrases and shortcuts, plates of court testimony, 
etc. 111 pages, bound in cloth see 1.50 
Gregg Court Reporting Series. Practice matter on 
court testimony, jury charges, et« Gregg Notes 
Nos. 1 and 2 are the shorthand forms; Gregg Dic- 
tation Nos. 1 and 2 are the transcripts. Each 
pamphlet CP er ee ee Pee eone -25 
Court Practice. By Pred H. Gurtler Plates and 
ae of court matter. 71 pages, art paper 
-60 


ver 


Reading Books in ae Sirthedil 


Gregg Shorthand Reader. A collection of stories and 
articies eeoveteeeeseceesce eee 

The Sign of the Four. By Sir A. Conan Doyle. 188 
pages, bound in cloth Sens 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Sen, By 
George Horace Lorimer bine 

The Great Stone Face. By Nathaniel Hawthorne.. 

The Legend of Sleesy Hollow. By Washington Ir 
ving . 100 ses ean 

Rip Van Winkle. By W sstinate yn Irving 

Hamlet. As told by Charles Lamb. i 

Factors of Success. By H. T. Whitford 

Beginners’ Letter Drills. By David E. Henry 


Adapted to early lessons 
Advanced Practice in Gregg Shorthand. 


Three Parts 


The shorthand version of the articles in “Expert 
Shorthand Speed Course.”” Each part net 
Penmanship 
Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. By John R. Gregg 
An aid to artistic writing ; 


25 
75 


5A 
15 


-25 
15 
15 
15 


10 


-50 


Pugetionl puis in Shorthand Penmanship. By George 
. cClure . . . es 
Typewriting 

| Rational Typewriting. New Edition. A la apted for 

High Schools and private commercial schools with 
long courses. Cloth bound, end opening 

Rational Typewriting. ne Edition. Short, intensi 
fied course. Cloth ! 1 opening 


English, Spelling 


Applied Business English and pr aerespandense. By 
Hubert A jagar and R SoRell Teacher's 
key furnished 344 pages, ind in boards. 
Separate Exercises for convenience in classroom 

aper covers 


Avolied Business Correspondence and Punctuation. 
10 Tt 


110 pages 

Applied Busine. Punctuation. By Hubert A. Hagar 
Separate Exercises in Punctuation... 

English: Progressive Studies. By Frances Efi nger 
Raymon 

Words: Their Spellin, Pronunciation, Definition ond 
Application. new idea in spelling texts. 162 
pages, bound in cloth 

Words Exercises. A k specially designed for 
use with this text 


Punctuation Simplified. By J. Clifford Kennedy 


Office weaning 


Office Training for f Stenographers By Rupert P. So 


a lle A I practical course for the 
dvanced short! ] pa ent, with separate Ex 
ercise Book. Te xt, $1.26. . xercises, 75c. Complete 


Commercial Subjects 


Essentials of Commercial Law. By Wallace H. Whig 


am Cloth bound, 392 pages 6 
Will's Commercial Arithmetic. By Wm 'R W ill 
299 pages, bound in cloth..... : 
Lockyear’s Beskhoopine, By M. H. Lockyear. An 
introductory < loth bound, 105 pages 
Miscellaneous 


The Teaching of Sherthend: Some Suggestions to 
Young Teachers, By | rt Gregg 
Kimble’s Commercial, industrial, and |, Soghateel | Vo- 


cabularies for Stenographe rs. le 

Contains 100.000 words lassified under 15 differ 

ent types of business. Cloth, 205 page pece 
The Factere of Shorthand Speed. By Dav Wolfe 


Browr 4 pages, « I 
Practical mite for Shorthand Stude at. .~ Frank 
Rutherford 158 h 


pages, cl 

The Parliamentarian. By Cora Wel lles T w d 
manual of parliamentary procedure and the rules of 
debate; 158 pages; clot! ! 

Wall Charts. The Gregg alphabet in blue print, 
mounted map style Four charts, 30 x 39 

The Gregg Pencil. Onc e1 x¢ 

The Gregg Emblem. The Gregg ovals in blue and 
white enamel, with gold lettering Pin or buttor 

The Gregg Pennant. Of blue and white felt, 18 x 36 
if nes . . 

The Gregg Eraser Trav. Bronz ish 

The Dowst Binder. Holds one to twelve numbers of 
the Gregg Writer ’ 

Bound Volumes. The Gregg Writer for one year, 
beginning with September issues. Cloth bound 


15 


1,00 


1,00 


1,00 


-25 
-60 
-40 
18 


-50 


25 


2.00 


1,00 
1,00 
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-75 


75 


50 
.50 


.50 


00 


-50 


1,00 


1.58 


Use this page as an order blank by shesttes what you wish and sending with a money order to the nearest office of 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


77 Madison Avenue, New York 


6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 


Phelan Building, San Francisco 





Conducted by Edward 

J. McNamara, 24 East 

28th Street, New York 
City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. A. T.: Junior Membership: 
Open to students of typewriting who 
have not yet attained a speed of forty 
words a minute. 

Senior Membership: Open to all who 
are interested in producing practical, 

~artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at the 
rate of forty words a minute or more for ten 
minutes, deducting five words from the total 
for each error. 

Tests for Admission: 


The 
O.A.T. 
Pin. 


The tests for both 


ypewriting 4 Office Jiaining 


A Clearing-house of 
Ideas for Typists and 
Office Workers 


Junior and Senior membership appear in this 
department each month. The tests may be 
practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each exercise 
should be typed on a separate sheet. All tests 
must be in this office by the fifteenth of the 
month following publication. An examination 
fee of twenty-five cents must accompany each 
test. Junior members pay no additional fee to 
become Seniors. A_ beautiful certificate of 
membership is mailed to all those who pass the 
test. A booklet giving full particulars about 
the O. A. T. will be mailed free. 


Second O. A. T. Shorthand Library 
Won by El Paso, Texas 


E. are pleased to announce that 
the El Paso, Texas, High School, 
Miss Hattie B. Funk, teacher, 


wins the prize of a shorthand library of- 
fered to the school obtaining the largest 
certificates during the five 
months ending July 1. Readers will re 
call that the first contest in this series, 
which closed February 1, was won by the 
East Side High School, Denver, Colo. 

A large number of schools, from all sec 
tions of the country, participated in this 
contest, which makes the honor of winning 
all the greater. The Fall River, Mass., 
School of Commerce, Miss Paradis, teach- 
second, with but under 
the winner. The Pasadena, Cal., Evening 
High School, Miss Suzanne A. Thomas, 
teacher, comes third. St. Sylvester School, 
Chicago, Sr. St. Antonia, teacher; St. 
Charles Hospital School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Sr. Joseph, teacher; and the Idaho Tech- 
nical Institute, Pocatello, Idaho, Mr. J. A. 
Fogt, teacher, obtained an equal number 
of certificates in the five months. Next in 
order are the Humboldt High School, St. 
Paul, Minn., Anna Ryan, teacher; Green- 
way High School, Coleraine, Minn., Miss 


number of 


er, stands seven 


Vesta F. Williams, teacher, and the Find- 
lay Business Training School, Findlay, 
Ohio, Mrs. Mable A. Vance, teacher. 


Influence of Patriotism 

The Senior tests last month reflected the 
wave of patriotism that is sweeping over 
all parts of the country. Many of the de 
signs submitted had the American flag 
worked out ingeniously on the typewriter, 
and some of them even had the colors in 
the flags. On the whole, the test asked 
for in the May issue seemed to be a little 
easier than usual, with the result that a 
great number tried, and many succeeded. 


Schools Deserving Honorable Men- 
tion 
Among the schools deserving honorable 
mention for the number and quality of the 
tests submitted may be listed: 


The McCann School, Reading, Pa. 

Bear Lake School, Bear Lake, Minn. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Hackensack 
Mw. 


High School, “Sackensack, 
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Gloversville High School, Gloversville, 
a 

Stella Maris Convent, Pictou, N. S., Can. 

St. Nicholas School, Aurora, III. 

Fond du Lac Vocational and Continuation 


School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Do Not Attempt Too Much 


One word of advice that seems necessary 
is that candidates must not attempt im- 
possible designs on the machine. It has its 
limitations, and the operator should recog- 
nize them. For example, all those who 
tried to reproduce the crossed ovals which 
ornament the cover of the Greaa Writer 
found it impossible to make a real oval. 
When this is the case, and your idea does 
not come out as you expect it, be frank 
with yourself and abandon your idea for 
another. 

Do not beguile yourself into thinking, 
“Well, that’s good enough; as good as can 
be expected."” That is not the artistic at- 
titude ; it is the lazy man’s way. The artist 
must develop the capacity for taking pains, 
and he is never satisfied with anything for 
which he has to apologize. If his idea does 
not come out right, he tries something else ; 
but he does not try to make himself think 
a thing is good when he sees obvious im- 
perfections in it. 

This holds good also for the one who 
submits a cover design with a border line 
drawn in ordinary lead pencil. Such a 
thing spoils all the good work that has 
been done, and it indicates indifference or 
lack of perseverance. You are able to do 
artistic work for just so long, and then 
you get impatient and instead of perse- 
vering until the finishing touches are on, 
you hurry them and spoil the whole effect. 


Ribbon’s Effect 


Some papers submitted had very heavy 
inking. It seemed that the writer decided 
to clean the machine and groom it up for 
the test. A new ribbon must have been 
put on. However, the writing came out 
so black that the artistic effect was lost. 
Use a light touch and keep the paper per- 
fectly clean. The papers sent by Mar- 
garet Rutherford and Mary McKenna of 
Stella Maris Convent were excellent in 
this respect. 
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Pins 
The pins of the Order are becoming 
more and more popular. Many large or- 
ders for them have been filled this month, 
the largest being from the Fall River 
School of Commerce, Fall River, Mass., 
calling for forty-one pins. 


This Month’s Tests 


Junior 
Write two lines of each of the following 
words: 


Realize, execute, oppose, varieties, brought, 
strength, million, annul, voices, afternoon, sin- 
cerely, existing, prepare, monopoly, amusement. 


Make a perfect copy of the following 
paragraph, arranging it artistically on the 
page: 

When Edison had wrought his first invention, 
he had acquired ability to bring out a half- 
dozen others. The discipline of one year’s busi- 
ness enables a man to do better work the next 
vear. He is more of a man at the close of a 
year’s work if he has been true to himself. His 
mind is constantly on the alert to discover the 
reason of things, and so he is constantly im- 
proving and acquiring power.—Thayer. 


Write each of the following sentences 
three times: 


The weak patient hazily recollected fixing the 
bouquet of jessamine he received. Very happy 
boys frequently make one extremely weary and 
dizzy by dancing a jig. The question of prizes 
was fixed up with the government by the Black 
jury. My Exide truck will probably haul a 
dozen loads of gravel just as quickly. 


: Senior 
Arrange an attractive booklet from the 
following material: 


Lenox Apartment Building first mortgage 
514% serial coupon bonds. Legal investment 
for trust funds in Pennsylvania. Total issue, 
$520,000: value of property, $835,000. Se- 
cured by the building and land in fee, located 
on Spruce Street and extending from Spruce 
to Irving Street, on 13th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Dated April Ist, 1916. Interest coupons 
dated April Ist and October Ist. Callable at 
10214 and interest. Price par and accrued in 


terest. 
Security—Building: An absolutely fireproof 
brick and steel thirteen-story and basement 


apartment house, of the highest grade finish 
It is the owner’s intention to make this the best 
apartment house in Philadelphia in construc- 
tion, arrangement and equipment. The build- 
ing is practically completed. Land: This lot 
has a frontage on three streets, being 166.8 feet 
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on 13th Street, 50 feet on Spruce Street and 
50 feet on Irving Street. 

Location—This property is located in the cen- 
ter of Philadelphia’s oldest and most aristo- 
cratic district, and could not be improved upon 
for a building of this character. Within four 
blocks are some of Philadelphia’s well-known 
hotels and department stores. This location is 
also immediately accessible to all of the city’s 
transportation lines. 

Valuation—This property is appraised as fol- 
lows: Value of land, $175,000; value of build- 
ing, $660,000; total value, $835,000. 

Serial Payments—Amount, $20,000; maturity, 
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April Ist, 1918; amount, $20,000; maturity, April 
Ist, 1919; amount, $25,000; maturity, April Ist, 
1920; amount, $25,000; maturity, April Ist, 1921 ; 
amount, $25,000; maturity, April Ist, 1922; 
amount, $25,000; maturity, April Ist, 1923; 
amount, $30,000; maturity, April Ist, 1924; 
amount $30,000; maturity, April Ist, 1925; 
amount, $320,000; maturity, April Ist, 1926. 

Earnings—The net annual income is estimated 
at $75,000—over two and one-half times the 
greatest annual interest charge. 

Federal Income Tax—The mortgagor cove- 
nants to pay the normal Federal Income Tax of 
1 per cent. 


Oo 
Intermountain Open Typewriting Championship 


UR congratulations to Mr. Clarence 
() D. Bills, Rational exponent of 

Henager’s Business College, who, 
on May 4, won the Intermountain Open 
Championship, at Salt Lake City, estab- 
lishing a new record in that event of 132 
net words a minute—thirty-five words 
more a minute than his nearest competitor. 


— 


Crarence D. Britis 


Many of our readers will recall that Mr. 
Bills first came into the limelight in the 
spring of 1914, when he carried off the 
honors in the Intermountain School Con- 
test, writing seventy words a minute net, 
ten words a minute faster than his nearest 


competitor. That was in June. In the 
fall of the same year Mr. Bills won second 
place in the Novice Class of the Interna- 
tional Championship Contest with a speed 


of ninety-four words a minute, seven words 
a minute above the record of the previous 
year, and an increase of twenty-four words 
a minute over his own speed of but four 
months previous. In the International 
amateur event, 1915, Mr. Bills wrote 113 
words a minute; in 1916 he was writing 
126. Mr. Bills’s decided jump in speed 
this year with the re- 
markable gain last year, shows the kind 
of material he is made of. We have heard 
of the “twelve pound look” and the “‘limou- 
sine look,’ but Mr. Bills has the “‘cham- 
We expect him to make 


in connection 


pionship look.” 


Ernet Graze 


some brilliant records in the International 
Contest to be held in New York in 
October. Mr. Bills is a member of the 
Underwood force in New York City. 
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pect to hear more of her in the future. 

Students of Henager’s School were par- 
ticularly successful, winning first places in 
all the open contests and the first three 
places in the Intermountain School and 
State School Contests. 


Congratulations also to Miss Ethel 
Glaze, the brilliant young typist of Hen 
ager’s Business College, who won the In 
termountain School Contest at a net speed 
of 75 Miss Glaze is a 
newcomer in the contest field, but we ex- 


words a minute. 


Tabulated Results 
The Three Highest in Each Contest Only Are Given 


Net Words a 
Name Machine Gross Errors Penalty Words Minute 
INTERMOUNTAIN OPEN 
Clarence D. Bills Underwood... 4172 11 205 3967 132 
Guy O. Cowan Remington... 3024 23 115 2909 97 
George B. Stanley Remington 3066 47 235 2831 94 
STATE OPEN 
Clarence D. Bills Underwood 4172 41 205 3967 132 
George B. Stanley Remington... 3066 47 235 2831 94 
Ethel Glaze Remington... 3274 230 1150 2124 71 
INTERMOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
Ethel Glaze Remington 1592 94 470 1122 75 
Marie Walker Remington 1215 15 225 990 66 
Geraldine Helfrich Remington 1258 78 390 868 58 
STATE SCHOOL 
Ethel Glaze Remington 1592 94 470 1122 75 
Marie Walker Remington. 1215 45 225 990 66 
Geraldine Helfrich Remington 1258 78 390 868 58 
IsT YEAR HIGH SCHOOI 
Annie Master Remington... 1071 78 390 681 15 
Grant Thompson Underwood 795 54 270 525 35 
Roger ‘Traynor Remington 1109 118 590 519 35 
2p YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 
Lois Gibson Remington 1423 77 385 1038 69 
Hazel Soyka Remington 1223 57 285 938 63 
Wendell Osmond Underwood 1051 54 270 781 52 


Oo 
State Contests and Records 


A N ever-increasing interest is manifested net Third place went to Kansas City High 
in inter-school shorthand and typewriting School, whose representative was Robert J 
contests. In many communities these are held Short, with a record of 74 words net. 

as the culmination of the year’s work, and pro- In the beginners’ class Argentine took the 
gressive teachers everywhere welcome the op- 


first three places, Frances Horne writing 55 
portunity to pit their students against students 


words net; Marie Walz, 50 words: and Herta 
trained in neighboring schools. We are glad of Smith was a close third. 








the opportunity to give briefly the data which dy 
has reached us, and the results of a number Arizona 
of these contests held during the months of May In the Arizona State Contest Thomas Wood- 
and June. man of Phoenix won the gold medal and first 
K —— place with a net speed of 88 words; Gladys 
ansas Spain, Tempe Union High School, second place 


The schools taking part in the fourth annual 
High School Typewriting Contest of Kansas 
City, Kansas, were Argentine, Kansas City, 
Kane, Sumner, and Junior. There were two 
classes, the advanced class that had had ap 
proximately 360 hours of work, and the be 
ginning class that had had approximately 175 
hours. 

In the advanced class the first two places went 
to Argentine High School. Loy Feisley took 
first place, writing 81 words net, and Elizabeth 
Dey, second place, writing 76 words a minute 


and the silver medal with a record of 83 words 
net, and third place went to Paul Aepli, also of 
Tempe. 
Michigan 

The Southwestern Michigan Shorthand and 
Typewriting Association held their first short 
hand and typewriting contest at Benton Harbor, 
May 24. In the beginning shorthand contest the 
gold medal went to Miss Helen Hirsch of Ben 
ton Harbor, with a record of 59.8 words a min- 
ute; the silver medal to Miss Ida Kiess, of 
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Niles, net rate, 58.6 words a minute, and third 
place to Miss Doris Platt, of Niles, 58.2 words. 

In the advanced shorthand contest the gold 
medal was awarded to Mr. Ted Earl, of Niles, 
whose rate was 78.4; the silver medal to Miss 
Marguerite Coleman of Niles, 77.4; and third 
place went to Miss Rhea Garwood, of Niles, 
76.4. 

In the beginning typewriting contest, ten 
minutes from plain copy, Miss Ida Kiess, Niles, 
wrote 48 net words; Miss Minnie Bressler, Ban- 
gor, 42, and Mr. Edward Phares, Benton Har- 
bor, 41. 

In the advanced typewriting contest, fifteen 
minutes from plain copy, Miss Helen Hirsch, 
Benton Harbor, wrote 64 words; Miss Jeannette 
Zwergel, Niles, 60, and Mr. Leeman Snodgrass, 
Niles, 51. 

There were about fifty students in this con- 
test and the high schools of Niles, Benton Har- 
bor and Bangor, Michigan, were represented. 
We are indebted to the secretary, Mr. L. H. 
McKercher, of Bangor, for this information. 


Wisconsin 

On June 2 a shorthand and typewriting con- 
test was held in Madison, Wisconsin, in which 
teams were entered from West Allis, Kenosha, 
Madison and Stoughton. In the shorthand con- 
test at 100 words a minute first place was won 
by Vera Clough, West Allis, with an accuracy 
record of 98 4/5%; second place by Mary 
Howard, West Allis, 94 4/5%; third place by 
Hazel Stondal, Stoughton, 94 2 /5% 

In the 80-word contest the accuracy records 
were made by Reva Goldberg, Kenosha, 9914%; 
Vera Clough, West Allis, 98%; A. Soddy, Madi- 
son, 9714%; Nadine Berry, West Allis, 96%. 

In the shorthand contests the rating of schools 
by points gave West Allis eleven; Kenosha, nine; 
Madison, six; Stoughton, ona 


In the fifteen-minute typewriting contest 


@) 
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Madison won first place with a net speed of 
58 words; Kenosha and Stoughton tied for sec 
ond place, with a net speed of 54 words, and 
West Allis won third place, net speed 49 words. 

On June 9 a contest was held under the di- 
rection of Mr. G. H. Zimpfer in the Wisconsin 
Commercial Academy, Milwaukee, in which the 
high schools of Kenosha, Waukesha, South Mil- 
waukee, and West Allis took part. In the type 
writing contest Bert Busby, West Allis, wrote 
76 words; Erving Mante, South Milwaukee, 71, 
and Francis Sawyer, South Milwaukee, 61. 

In the shorthand contest Reva Goldberg, Ke 
nosha, made an accuracy record of 100%; Vera 
Clough, West Allis, 99.3%; Howard Bateson. 
West Allis, 98.8 per cent; Mary Howard, West 
Allis, 98.7° Nadine Berry, West Allis, 
98.7%. 

The ranking of the schools by points gave 
West Allis fifteen, Kenosha eight, South Mil- 


waukee seven. 


and 


Os 


Oregon 
On May 19 a shorthand contest for first-year 
students was held for the counties of Jeffer- 
son, DesChutes and Crook, Oregon. First place 
was won by Miss Cora Dick of the Bend, Ore- 
gon, High School, who transcribed the 75-word 
take with three errors. 


New Jersey 

The silver cup offered as a trophy to the 
team securing the highest marks in the short- 
hand contest, held under the auspices of the 
Commercial Teachers’ Association of New Jer- 
sey, went to the High School of Passaic, N. J. 
Second place was won by Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City; third place by Plainfield High 
School, and fourth place by East Orange. 

The gold medal for the best individual record 
went to Albert Harned, Rahway; the silver 
medal to Fannie Mann, Plainfield. Bronze med- 
als were awarded to twenty-three pupils ‘whose 
work ranked next in merit 


List of New O. A. T. Members 


Senior Division 


CANADA 
Amy Anthony 
Catherine McConnell 
Mary McKenna 


COLORADO 
Helen Herian 
John Samide 


ILLINOIS 
Mary E. Ottini 


INDIANA 
Margaret Baker 
Pauline Elder 
Laura Funke 
Isabell Metzler 


Anna Peak 
Eloise Poelhuis 
Margaret Rooney 


IOWA 
H, L. Meyer 


KANSAS 
John W. Wiese 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Sarah R. Waring 
Mary Ballantyne 


NEW 
Thomas 


MINNESOTA 
Julia Amundson 


Mildred Bunghard celli 


Louise Finn 
Myrtle Long 


NEW JERSEY 
Isador F'schler 


YORK 
Alexander 
Anna Beach 

Ruth Brewn 
Anthony Caruso 
Louise Dubois 
Theora Franklin 
Esther Kinzey 
Jennie Lube 
Aloysius A. Petro- 


ISLAND 
Bowden 


RHODE 
Florence B. 


Cornelius Spoerry 
Wm. Taylor 


NORTH DAKOTA aes, 
Otto M. Olen rENNESSEE 
Graydon Hines 
OREGON Millard F. Lemons 
Violet Call 
UTAH 
Mary Anderson 
Anna Filippini 
Keith Horne 
Hazel Soyka 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Irene Goodhart 
Winifred E. Patton 
Josephine Ranwats 


PORTO RICO 
Esteban Ramirez 
Santiago 


WASHINGTON 
Mary Hinton 


Junior, Division 
Madeline Heimsath 
Gertrude Heitkotter pgarbara Lech 


ILLINOIS 
Marie Hubbs 
Mabel Eby 
Clarence Fidler 
Marie Frantzen 


CALIFORNIA 
William Taylor 


CANADA 
Margaret Rutherford 


Elizabeth Herbert 
Martha Hermes 
Marie Hubbs 


Charles Petrie 
Helen Roeder 
Alfons Sawitoski 
Mae White 


Marie Huebner 


Marie Leon 
Helen Long 
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:, INDIANA aay pong , NEW JERSEY Edward DeMartini Anna K. B. Flatt 
Teresa A. Gray Charlotte Ann Mitch- Fannie Cohen Virginia Herlihy . r cy’ 
Mildred Schmalstieg ell Anna Cooper Joseph Manganiello 1 — 
Camilla Zinken Hazel Demarest Anna Martinez James Joseph Fazio 
MINNESOTA Joseph Dolan Bessie Pozefsky Katherine F. Lee 
JAMAICA Mildred Aubin Lillian Finkelstein William Taylor : om 


Grace McClarence 


Ena Louise Bird Joseph Barthol Irla Klock Winifred Tierney — . 
Selon ~Cederstrom viata Bineiiar Ethel Woear James A. Reardon 
MARYLAND Katherine Downing Anthony Pepe Matilda Wolf OTAH 
M. Anna Adkins Wesley Kent Marguerite Rietsma OREGON Alice Bowler 
Josephine Michaelson Edwin Larson Irene Scrivani tale Helen Gould Cecelia Gavin 
Susan Ross Dorothea Steffins Christina McPhail Helen Herman 
MASSACHUSETTS : a Ingobo Herman 
Loretta “ucey NEW HAMPSHIRE NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA Mildred Seaton 
Anna Sullivan Mary Brown Rachel L. Berger ‘arrie M. Derr WASHINGTON 
Mabel Sullivan Jessie Webster Victor Calcagno Anna K. Dietrich Howbert Bennett 
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Studies in English for Stenographers—XI1 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


Demonstrative Pronouns 


HE demonstrative pronouns, this, 

these, that and those, are frequently 

called adjective pronouns because 
they are often used as definitive adjectives. 
In the sentence “This book is interesting,” 
this is an adjective modifying book; but 
in the sentence, “This is an interesting 
book,” it is a demonstrative pronoun, used 
as the subject. 

When used alone, therefore, they are 
pronouns; when they precede a noun they 
are adjectives. In the following sentences 
point out which are adjectives and which 
pronouns: 


May I smell that rose? 

These are the paintings that 
Morgan collection. 

This child has planted his own vegetable gar- 
den. 

Give these letters to the postman. 

Is that the tennis champion? 

Tell those boys to come here. 

Are these the best apples you can find? 

This sheet is larger than that. 

Those were the best strawberries I ever tasted. 

When used as adjectives, these pro- 
nouns must agree in number with the nouns 
they modify. Be especially careful when 
using them with kind, class, sort and simi- 
lar words, which are in the singular num- 
ber. The fact that they are often followed 
by a phrase containing a plural noun is re- 
sponsible for the errors made in their use. 

Wrong: These kind of pens will not 

write. 
Right: This kind of pens will not write. 


were in the 


Wrong: Those sort of apples are sour. 
Right: That sort of apples is sour. 
Another error that is too frequently 
made is the use of the personal pronoun 
them instead of a demonstrative pronoun 
For example, “Give me them pencils,” in 
stead of “Give me those pencils.” 
Supply the correct pronoun in the fol 
lowing sentences: 
Where did you buy 
had on yesterday? 
. . . « hats are bargains. 
I will sell . . horse in the north field 
for a hundred dollars. 
(That-those) kind of picture is always 
popular. 
Where can I find (this-these) pictures? 
Do you like (this-these) sort of bags? 


dress you 


Indefinite Pronouns 


An indefinite pronoun is one which rep- 
resents an object in a general way, with- 


out denoting any particular person or 
thing. 


Like demonstratives, they are sometimes 
pronouns and sometimes adjectives, and 
consequently belong to the class of adjec- 
tive pronouns. 

The most indefinite 
are any, another, both, each, either, neither, 
none, and Aught and 
naught, used chiefly in poetry, also come 
under this head. 


common pronouns 


one, some such. 


Used as Pronouns 
As one emerges from the canyon, a vast 
panorama greets the eye. 
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(In this case, one is used instead of 
you, to which it is often preferable.) 
Either of you may go, but not both. 
Give a pencil and notebook to each. 
Neither of the children 
home. 
Some of these stockings are perfect and 


has come 


some are seconds. 
The world has no place for such as he. 
None of the boys failed to pass. (Pro- 
noun only, the adjective equivalent is no.) 


Used as Adjectives 


Both girls are efficient workers. 

Each student owes a duty to the school. 

Any food that is left over should be 
saved. 

If you will bring me another glass I will 
give you some lemonade. 

Won't you give some money to the Red 
Cross? 

Such doctrines are foreign to the prin- 
ciples of democracy. 


Number 


Indefinite pronouns do not change their 
form to indicate gender or person, but cer- 
tain rules as to number must be observed. 

The following pronouns are singular 
only: another, each, either, neither. 

The following are plural only: ail, both. 

One and other are singular, but form 
their plurals in the regular way: ones and 
others. 

None has no plural form, but it may be 
used with a plural verb in such a sentence 
as “None of them have had the measles.” 
Some grammarians object to this, but it is 
preferred by good writers and speakers. 

After each, however, be careful to have 
the verb and personal pronouns, if any, in 
the singular number. 

Wrong: In this crisis each of us have 

their duty to perform. 

Right: In this crisis each of us has his 

duty to perform. 


Case 


Indefinite pronouns have the same form 
for both nominative and objective case, but 
the following regular possessive forms are 
correct: one’s, another's, either’s, neither’s, 
other’s, others’, 
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Either one’s self or oneself is correct. 
In such phrases as anybody else, etc., 

the whole expression is used in the pos- 

sessive case as though it were a single 
word, thus: anybody else's, anyone else's, 
somebody This 
usage is preferred to the more stilted any 


else’s, someone else's. 
body’s else. 

When each and other, and one and an 
other are used together they are termed 
reciprocal pronouns. Each other is used 
when only two persons are referred to, 
one another when the reference is to more 


than two. For example: 

Little children, love one another. 

Mary and Susan love each other like 

sisters. 

Point out the indefinite pronouns in the 
following examples, telling when they are 
used as adjectives, and remembering that 
some quotations contain more than one: 

“None but the brave deserve the fair.” 

“All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of Time; 

Some with massive stones and great, 

Some with ornaments of rime.”’ 

“If any of you lack wisdom let him ask 

of God.” 

They argued with each other for an 

hour. 

Either of these will do. 

“Let another man praise thee, and not 

thine own mouth.” 

It is an enjoyable trip if one cares to 

spend so much money. 

Such excellent order was observed that 

the work was finished quickly. 

“Some fell among thorns.” 

“Each man’s happiness depends upon 

himself.” 

Neither of these belts is what I want. 

“‘He was the father of such as dwell in 

tents.” 

To whom will you give each of these 

books? 

“Silver and gold have I none.” 

“Thy weal and woe are both of them 

extremes.” 

All the girls exchange presents with one 

another at Christmas. 

Put all the paper in the desk. 

She can operate any typewriter. 
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A Portrait of Yourself 


Written by Victor J. Staff, Chester, Pa. 
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ghe Question Shop 


Conducted by Alice M. 
Hunter, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Personal Efficiency 


never tried Edward Earle 
efficiency you have 
opportunity for self-ap- 
praisement and self-help. Mr. Purinton is 


F you have 
Purinton’s tests 


missed an 


KNOW LEDGE 
For 
Do you know 


Determining the 


EFFICIENCY 
Probabilities of 


A Forum for the Dis- 
Stenogra- 
Per- 


sonal and Professional 


cussion of 


Problems, 


phers’ 


Test 


It has been alla that 
our readers 
on this test 
their criticisms 


as many of 
themselves 
results with 


as possible grade 
and send us the 


and comments. 


TEST 


Your Advancement in Life 


what you can do best in life, and want to do most? 


Has your present job taught you at least ten valuable lessons? 

Did you ever work out a successful plan for gaining promotion or salary increase? 
Have you learned the scientific way of applying for a position? 

Would you know how to keep your job if a better man tried to get it? 


Are you training yourself to qualify for the place 
Have you figured out why the biggest man in your line has gone 
Do you belong to a national efficiency organization ? 
Are you studying in spare time, locally or by 


ahead ? 
ahead of you? 
advancement ? 


mail, for self 


Have you asked a higher official to point out your industrial mistakes and defects? 


Does your lay-off due to illness average less than five 


days a year? 


Are your personal druggist and doctor bills less than $10 a year? 

Have you enough money in the bank to pay all your expenses six months or longer? 
Do you buy regularly on the budget plan? 

Have you developed a satisfactory way to increase output or reduce costs? 

Can you read a man’s nature and character on sight ? 


Have 


you examined an 


approved recent book on personal efficiency ? 


Does defeat make you stronger, and failure make you surer of success in the ‘end? 


Have you graded yourself on at least five of Mr. 
a mental or a spiritual exhilaration 


Do you more enjoy 


Purinton’s Efficiency Test charts? 


such as helping somebody, or 


doing your work better, or fighting for a principle? 


Add numerals for your approximate grade in efficient methods of obtaining and apply- 
ing knowledge 
1917, by 


Copyright, Edward Earle Purinton 
the author of two books on the subject, 
“Efficient Living” and “The Triumph of 
the Man Who Acts.” He is also the direc- 
tor of the efficiency conducted by 
the Independent Magazine. 

A recent issue of the Independent con- 
tains a “Knowledge Efficiency Test” for 
determining the probabilities for advance- 
ment in life. There are twenty questions. 
Each counts five. If your rating is 
a low one, it will not be a difficult matter 
for you to determine how to raise it. 


service 


“ves” 


The College Woman and Secretarial 


W ork 


shorthand 


college 
Indeed 


The value of to the 
graduate is sometimes questioned. 
there are those who claim that a knowl- 
edge of shorthand is a hindrance rather 
than a help, and that the expert stenogra 
pher is condemned to a lifetime of routine 
work, while the employee without this 
knowledge is opportunities to do 
work which requires more originality and 


given 
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initiative and which leads to a_ better 
salary. 

Possibly there could be no better testi- 
mony than that taken from the records of 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, 
which has devoted years of scientific study 
and research into the needs and placement 
of college women. Miss Harriet Hough- 
ton, the manager of the Secretarial De- 
partment of the New York City branch of 
this bureau, has this to say in her annual 
report: 

How far does stenography aid in success? Is 
one who practices it in danger of condemnation 
to routine work, or does it open the door to 
larger achievement ? 

It is fair to analyze the work of the Secre- 
tarial Department with regard to these ques- 
tions for two reasons: first, because a fair 
proportion of college graduates who wish to 
become self-supporting prepare themselves 
for secretarial work, and because the business 
organization, the publishing house, the bank, 
the school and college demand in no uncertain 
tones the college-trained secretary and compete 
for their services. The 881 employers repre- 
senting 33 fields of work who called upon the 
Secretarial Department last year leave no room 
for doubt as to the magnitude of the secretarial 
field open or of its variety. 

What opportunities for the development of 
her powers and for her service to the com- 
munity does the secretarial field offer the col- 
lege graduate? While opportunity cannot be 
measured by the salary yard-stick, analysis of 
positions paying from $1,300 to $1,800 filled by 
the Central Office of the Bureau show that 
more than 60 per cent required either usable 
stenography, or previous experience gained only 
through secretarial training. So closely is sec- 
retarial work entwined with other types of activ- 
ity—for instance, administrative, promotive, and 
otherwise creative work—that the girl who 
uses her stenography as an entering wedge finds 
the so-called secretarial work a channel for the 
development of her real talents. 


This clearly indicates that shorthand is 
essential to the college woman in many 
lines of work and that the opportunities 
for college women in secretarial work are 
far in excess of the present supply. 

Suggestions for Home Study 

We are frequently asked to recommend 
a method of shorthand practice for the 
student who must work alone. Mr. R. F. 
Keefe, Washington, D. C., says that he 
has secured very satisfactory results 
through what he calls “mental writing.” 
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It is good practice to spend ten or fifteen 
minutes daily reading from longhand and at 
the same time picturing the corresponding short- 
hand outlines as we read. After a little practice, 
one will almost unconsciously translate into 
shorthand as he goes along in his reading. | 
believe this “mental writing” will add speed to 
the actual writing. This method also might be 
used to advantage in typewriting, aiding in 
quick finger-location. 


Another method which has been fre- 


quently tried and which has proved effec 
tive is recommended by Mr. E. D. San 
ders, Louisville, Ky. 


I find that an excellent way to get dictation 
practice is to copy the article on the typewriter, 
setting the line spacer at three spaces, then 
write the words in shorthand between the lines 
just below the typewritten words. This will 
allow you sufficient space between the lines to 
write the shorthand twice and you will soon be 
able to write in this way nearly as rapidly as 
if the words were being dictated to you. You 
may then cover the typewritten words with a 
narrow piece or cardboard and read back from 
your shorthand notes. This also affords type- 
writing practice and I think that it is a good 
combination of writing, reading, and typewrit 
ing. 


Other suggestions that have been tried 
in the “crucible of experience’”’ will be 
gladly received. 


y 


v 


The Stenographer’s Noon Hour 


From Mr. H. H. Hoffman, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, comes an interesting letter about the 
influence of the way the noon hour is spent 
on the stenographer’s afternoon’s work in 
particular and on his temper and good 
health in general. 


The way the afternoon goes depends in a 
large measure on how you spend your noon hour 
Don’t overload your stomach with heavy food 
and then sit and read the paper or ponder over 
the international situation. Instead, eat a light 
lunch, or better, none at all, and get out into 
the open. Very few of us are so situated that 
we cannot spend the last half of our noon hour 
walking. Don’t consider this a waste of time 

the most eminent authorities consider this the 
best general However, walking is 
likely to get monotonous, and those of us who 
are fortunate enough to be within a short dis- 
tance from a municipal playground will find 
that the thirty minutes will pass swiftly if 
spent in playing baseball or tennis. What of 
it if your collar is wilted, or your shoes do 
become dusty? Allow a few minutes to wash 


exercise 
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up, wipe off your shoes, and don a clean collar. 

You will be surprised to see the difference 
in your work after a noon hour spent outside. 
The unreasonable customer, or your excited 
employer won't irritate you half so much as 
usual; and at the end of the day, instead of 
feeling as though you could not drag yourself 
to the car you will feel like running home. Just 
try it! 
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This is a pertinent suggestion, especially 
during the summer months, and one which 
has not been previously discussed in this 
department. We shall be glad to hear how 
other stenographers spend their noon hour 
and of what they believe to be the most 
profitable way of putting in this time. 


oOo 


Every Man’s Duty 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


Nation's Business. 


—The 
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Map Making 


Written by George E. Pople, San Jose, Cal. 
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dhe Reporter and His 


Conducted by Fred H. 


News and Suggestions 


Gurtler, 69 West 
Street, 
Chic ago, Til. 


Washington 


of Interest and Value 
to the Shorthand Re 


porter 


Reporting Medical Testimony 


N the busy life that the reporter leads 
little time for the 
word- and phrase 


there seems to be 

listing of useful 
forms for the technical terms which come 
to be common terms in reporting medical 
testimony. A word or phrase is only dif- 
ficult to write because the writer is unfa- 
miliar with it. Because some of the tech- 
nical terms are rather long and because 
it is impossible to use very brief forms 
which are at the same time accurate medi- 
cal reporting, as it finds expression in 
court, is comparatively easy. It is not 
easy until the reporter has acquired a 
knowledge of these forms. For that rea- 
son I wish to suggest that a list of medi- 
cal phrases be published, either in this 


department or in a supplementary folder, 


embodying the common terms used in med 
ical testimony with their suggested short 


hand outlines. If such a list were com 
piled it would be a great aid to all of us 
and particularly to the beginning re 
porter. 

It ought not to be necessary to write, 
for instance, “pneumococci” in full when 
it is used so commonly. The only reasons 
some reporters do write it fully are, first, 
because the outline is easily made, and 
second, because the inventive genius of the 
reporter has not been called into play suf 
ficiently to select a highly suggestive, brief 
form for it. This statement applies with 
equal force to hundreds of common medi- 
cal terms. A little pamphlet of not more 
than a few dozen pages would contain the 
commonest of these terms and give the 
beginning reporter a fair chance in pre- 
paring himself for this work. The begin- 
ning reporter has trouble with testimony 


of this nature for at least two reasons: his 
lack of comprehension of the words them- 
selves and his lack of shorthand facility in 
writing the shorthand forms. The begin- 
ners ability to analyze sound readily un 
der reporting conditions has not been de 
veloped, and never having seen the short 
hand mental is that 
slow, initial process which is too detailed 
and cumbersome to be employed at such a 
critical time by one whose capacity is 
strained to its utmost with numerous lesser 


forms, his process 


problems. 

If each reporter will make his contri- 
bution, even though it be slight, the com- 
bined result will be a very helpful list. 
If any reporter feels that he cannot sup 
ply any helpful shorthand outlines, but 
will supply the technical terms themselves, 
we will in that way get a representative 
list covering the common terms used in 
all classes of cases, in the different courts 
and in the different parts of the country. 
Certainly if the reporter readers of this 
department will uniformly contribute we 
will obtain a list well worth publishing. 

If each reporter, because he is able to 
do his work through the skill he has de 
veloped, ignores the opportunity he has 
to contribute something to his fellow 
workers, the result will be that we will 
have lived and died without having con 
tributed anything of cousequence to those 
who in the future will take our places. 
Business methods, systems of education, 
customs and habits of people are changing, 
and in so far as those changes relate to 
our work we should indite our experiences, 
our research, and our contribution. Re- 
member, through a combined effort of this 
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List of ‘‘Whether”’ 


s 
whether 
2 
state whether 
_* state whether there — 
4 state whether there were - ' 
whether or not 
22 al 
a 
“ state whether or not _" = 
) just tell whether or not > 2 
do you know ~~ 
lo you know whether or not 2. 
<_? 
do you know whether there 
— 2 
<_* 
do you know whether there were ys 
. do you know whether there was or not 
2 
whether there was or not ~ 
I do not know whether asl 
ee? 
I do not know whether or not - 
you do not know whether 
je 
_#* 
you do not know whether or not 
2 
° they do not know whether 
i 
- I don't know whether 
‘Z_ 
“ - a 
I don’t know whether or not 
Qe 
i-a.—f 6b 
don't you know whether 
-<* 
don’t you know whether or not - 
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Phrases 


do you recollect whether 


do you recollect whether or not 


do you remember whether 
do you remember whether or not 


can you remember whether 


an you remember whether or not 


can you recollect whether or not 
can you tell whether or not 

you can tell whether or not 

you can state whether or not 
now state whether or not 

can you state whether 

can you state whether or not 
will you state whether 

will you state whether or not 


please state whether or not 


will you please state whether or not 
kindly state whether 

kindly state whether or not 

will you kindly state whether or not 
did you say whether or not 


will you say whether or not 
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sort we can give the beginner the knowl- 
edge of technical terms, both in the short- 
hand and English or language sense, which 
will take away the terror that beginners 
often rightly have of reporting medical 
testimony. 

For an excellent list of medical phrases, 
which we hope to publish in a early 
issue, the readers of this department 
are indebted to Mr. Alexander Kaempfer, 
Official Reporter of the Juvenile Court, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. Kaempfer 
states in a letter to the writer that 
he has consulted pathologists and alien- 
ists in coining the phrases before decid- 
ing upon them definitely with the idea 
of avoiding any conflicting forms. To 
quote from a portion of his letter, “In 
connection with these medical phrases one 
may practice them for a while and gain a 
familiarity with them, yet apparently have 
nothing but a superficial benefit, and still 
at some unforeseen moment an 
will arise where some such term will be 
used and with just a slight familiarity 
the reporter will be able to glide over these 
terms with perfect ease. In a recent case 
a doctor used the term ‘thyroid gland,’ de- 
scribing its connection with feeble-minded- 
ness or with the brain. No sooner had the 
words ‘thyroid gland’ passed from his lips 
than they were down on the paper in short- 
hand, as if they were words which were 
used many times daily in my work.” This 
same desirable result can be brought about 
through the publication of the list pro- 
posed, and brought about alike for present 
and future reporters. No one has had such 
a wide experience that he knows all the 
terms or has the best forms. Look over 
the list and augment it to the extent of 
your experience. Then send your list to 
this department for publication. 


O 


N. S. R. A. Notes 


Date of Convention Advanced 


occasion 


S the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, has 
been engaged for another conyen- 
tion for the week beginning August 

20, the date of the convention has been 
advanced one week. The convention will 
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therefore begin August 13. The tentative 
program given in our last issue will stand 


as published, advanced a week. 


a 


Oo 
Reporting Suggestion 


R. WENDELL DAWSON, Idaho 
M Falls, Idaho, makes a suggestion 

that may be particularly helpful 
to many reporters, especially those who 
are just new in the profession: 

“Before reporting any case I always 
make it a point to look up all proper and 
peculiar names connected with the same. 
These I index in the back of my note- 
book, preparing a short and simple short- 
hand outline for each one, making no at- 
tempt to remember these forms after the 
case is over. 

“Should some time elapse 
transcript is called for, I usually have no 
trouble in reading these abbreviated forms, 
as a review of my index quickly refreshes 


before a 


my memory upon them.” 


a 
Oo 


Reporter Leaves Fortune 


CCORDING to a transfer tax affi- 
A davit filed yesterday with Surrogate 
Selden S. Brown, William W. Os- 
goodby, veteran Supreme Court stenog- 


rapher, left an estate valued at $70,441. 
Life use of the estate was given to the 


widow, Mrs. Electa L. Osgoodby, after 
five bequests of $1,000 each to grandchil- 
dren had been deducted. The amount of the 
estate subject to state tax is $47,624.21. 

Rochester Herald, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 24. 
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Born 1824—Died 1893 
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This is the eleventh article in the series, “Creeds of Great Business Men”—published by 
urtesy of the International Harvester Company. The key will be given next month. 
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Roscoe Kincaid——General Pershing’s 
Private Secretary 


HE eyes of all loyal Americans are 
fixed to-day on General Pershing 
and his assistants and his co- 
workers in the American headquarters in 
Paris. Much depends upon the success 
of this first expeditionary force in the field 
and the one thing which stands out thus 
far in regard to General Pershing’s policy 
is this: he is picking his staff with delib- 
eration and supreme care. He is, so far 
as possible, securing 
specialists in every de 
partment. The appoint- 
ments are being an 
almost daily, 
stands for 


nounced 
and each 
definite achievement and 
demonstrated ability. In 
the great work of build 
ing an organization for 
the management of the 
first American oversea 
army, General Pershing 
is developing what is 
becoming known as the 
“Pershing Purpose’’—a 
specialist in every 
branch. One of his nick 
“Go-Getter” 
this ap 
well 


names is 
Pershing, and 


Roscoe 


lies to men as 
} 


as to military tactics. 

It is, indeed, therefore, 
as well as a great opportunity for patriotic 
service that has come to Roscoe Kincaid in 
his appointment as General Pershing’s pri- 
vate secretary. Mr. Kincaid’s story is an 
interesting one and it is a vindication of 
our oft-repeated assertion that unusual 
shorthand skill will never go long unre- 
warded. Mr. Kincaid’s opportunities have 
come to him; he has never gone out look- 
ing for them. He has done the work he 
had to do each day, and he has done it so 
well that when a chance came to work for 
a man who recognized and needed expert 
service, the ability to render that service 
Mr. Kincaid has, in the 


a great honor 


was not lacking. 


KINCAID 


past eight years, had exceptional oppor- 
tunities to come in contact with great men. 
He has traveled in many countries and he 
has worked for and with men of interna- 
tional reputation. But he was a good ste- 
nographer first, and therein lay the secret 
of his first promotion. But here is his 
story in brief: 
Roscoe Kincaid took the combined short- 
hand and bookkeeping course in that well- 
known insti- 
tution, Barnes’ Commer- 
cial School, Denver, ten 
was a 


successful 


years ago. He 
good student, and inci- 
dentally he never 
forgotten the school 
got his start. 


has 


where he 
After leaving school he 
worked for one year as 
a stenographer in Den 
ver and he then secured 
the position of public 
stenographer at the 
Hotel Colorado, Glen 
wood Springs, Colorado. 
One week the 
New York capitalist, 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, and 
party were guests at 
the Hotel Colorado, 
and Mr. Hunt dictated 
considerable correspondence to the hotel 
stenographer. He found young Kincaid's 
work so satisfactory in every way that 
when he left Glenwood Springs he took the 
young man with him as his private secre 
tary. During the six years that followed 
Mr. Kincaid accompanied the capitalist 
everywhere, and on these trips he visited 
every section of his own country and went 
abroad many times. When Mr. Hunt re 
tired from active business life about three 
years ago, Mr. Kincaid, who was by that 
time well known in financial circles, was 
offered a position with J. P. Morgan & 
Company, and last year he was sent to 
Paris on a special confidential mission. 


great 
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And now comes his appointment as pri- 
vate secretary to General Pershing. Mr. 
H. E. Barnes, secretary of the Barnes 
Commercial School, Denver, not long ago 
received a note from Mr. Kincaid in which 
he said: “I am sure that you will be in- 
terested to know that one of your former 
students will accompany the first expedi- 
secretary to General 
a significant 


tion to France as 
Pershing.” Mr. Barnes has 
comment to make on Mr. Kincaid’s career. 
He says: “In our judgment Roscoe Kin- 


caid’s success is due as largely to his ac- 


oOo 
Bad Air 
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curacy and speed in writing shorthand as 
to any one factor.” 

Like Swem in the Executive Depart 
ment and Shaffer in the War Department, 
Kincaid with the expeditionary forces in 
France has expert stenographic ability and 
a single opportunity to work for a great 
man has developed into a permanent po 
sition with large opportunities for service 

Some time we hope to be able to pub 
lish a specimen of Mr. Kincaid’s short 
hand notes, which we are sure would be of 


great interest to our readers. 


—From the New York Medical Journal. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand 
Plates 


Perseverance 


Hardly anything worth while can be accom 
plished unless a continuous effort is made to 
reach a particular goal. If, as infants, we re- 
fused to make™ repeated attempts to walk after 
the first disastrous bumping, how useless we 
would be for the rest of our lives, sitting or 
crawling about on™ all fours. 

Suppose Columbus had been discouraged 
when Queen Isabella first rejected his plan to 
find a shorter route to India; or that Washing 
ton and™ Linceln had considered it useless to 
attempt to free their countrymen from oppres- 
face of what seemed to be insur- 
how’ different the pres- 
would be! 


sion in the 
mountable difficulties 
ent conditions of affairs 

People who are successful do not give in 
when their tasks become difficult, but continue 
in pursuit” of certain accomplishments, believ- 
ing that in self-interest, or in the interest of 
humanity, the accomplishment justifies the sac- 
rifice. 

If everybody decided to be hero” worship 
pers—to spend their lives praising the deeds of 
others, neglecting all the while the development 
of their own careers as useful and worth- 
while™ citizens, expecting much of others, but 
excusing every fault in themselves—the world 
would be full of failures. It is a mighty easy 
thing to”® develop virtues in ourselves that are 
only make-believe. To encourage in our minds 
such thoughts as—if I were a general in the 
army™ how brave and strong I would be. Or, if 
I were in some great accident how I would fight 
heroically to save the lives of* others until ab- 
solute exhaustion overcame me. And yet, when 
a real opportunity comes along giving us just 
the right chance to prove our power of*™ per- 
severance we so often fail. 

In developing in ourselves the power of per- 
severance we must put aside those make-believe 
virtues and set out with’ a determination to 
sueceed in the face of great difficulties, rather 
than to be content always with the doing of 
those things which are easiest. 

The mere thinking that we will do a particu- 
lar thing, or that we would do it under some 
other circumstances, does not mean at all*™ 
that it is done. To think only and not to do 
will tend to weaken our character and power 
of persevergnce. This not only applies*™® to the 
larger obligations, but also to the important 
smaller duties which present themselves to be 
done every day. 

When we have an opportunity to” do a thing 
which will develop and improve us, we should 
go ahead and do it with all our might.“”—Re- 


riew of Reviews 
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People and Personality 


Discussions of personality are usually indefi 
nite because of the infinite variety of the sub 
jects. Personality is what everyone has and 
no one can define—and® it is different in each 
individual. Never can two men perform the 
same work in the same way and to quite the 
same effect. If® the processes are largely me 
chanical the may be nearly the 
but never exactly so. Two persons can 
be the product of precisely” the same experi 
ences at the same time in the same place; their 
mental reactions can therefore never be quite 
the same, hence we have personality’” as_ the 
sum of what a man has built up out of his ex 
periences. Science can define our feelings and 
emotions and physical attributes; it’ can meas 
ure and weigh and arrive at fairly accurate 
generalities; but it never can discover that idea 
or decision which may one day express itself’ 
in the focusing of an entire mind upon a given 
object, when desire, will and determination 
reach out for its accomplishment. Therefore, 
despair not of’” your personality, for Will plus 
Faith can always mold the sum of what you are 
into what you want to be—or something better, 
* may be hidden from your sight. (206) 


results same 


never 


which? 


Office Appliances 


Simple Diamond Test 


The gossip concerning the diamond market as 
to whether the large stock on hand would re 
sult in cut prices has inspired many articles 
dealing with” these gems. 

“Few persons,” writes a London jeweler, “are 
willing to trust to their own knowledge and 
observation in purchasing diamonds. Although 
to become an” expert is the development of a 
special gift through years of experience, there 
are a few simple tests which will aid a buyer 
of diamonds.” 

“One test is to prick a needle hole through a 
card and look at the hole through the doubtful! 
stone. If the latter is spurious’ two holes will 
be seen, but if it is a diamond only one hok 
will be seen. Every imitation stone gives a 
double reflection, while™ the genuine diamond's 
reflection is single. This is a delicate test, be 
cause it is difficult to see even a sharp and well 
defined object through™ a diamond. The singk 
refraction of the gem also allows one to dé 
termine an uncertain stone. If the finger is 
placed behind it and viewed'™ through the ston: 
with a watchmaker’s glass, the grain of the skin 
will be plainly seen if the stone is not a dia 
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mond. But if™ it is a diamond the grain of the 
skin will not be distinguished at all. (215) 
From the London Times. 


@ 


The Spirit of America 


I do not know what better I can say to 
you this afternoon than to speak a simple 
word of cheer about that very mystical™ thing 
which we call the American spirit. It seems to 
have been lost or to be on the verge of being 
lost. I wouldn't have® known this if I had not 
heen reading some rather gloomy and anemic 
New England papers. My friends, if the Amer- 
ican spirit gives any evidence” of being in a 
state of decline or decadence in New England, 
I beg that you will come with me to my western 
country—“out'’ where the West begins.” 

Spirit! What is the American spirit? Is it 
love of adventure? Two years ago Congress 
uuthorized the construction of a railroad’® in 
\laska—five hundred miles straight away from 
the sea to the circle. We needed a thousand 
men, and within sixty days thirty-three thou- 
sand™ had made petition that they might take 
the hazards of that new country—there is some- 
thing American about that! 

I have seen it said that the’™ American had 
forgotten noble things and become a pampered 
drawing-room darling. Do you know that the 
iverage wage in the United States is less™ 
than six hundred dollars a year, and that only 
three hundred thousand out of one million pay 
income tax? 

Yes, I hear it said, but will™ these men fight? 
There is the test. Do they love anything but 
the pay envelope? I ask you back: When did 
these men ever™ fail to fight? 

The spirit of America is against war not 
because we have grown cowardly and fear death, 
nor because we have grown flabby*” and love 
softness; no, not even because we have become 
conscious converts to the Prince of Peace. But 
we in America have something larger to” do. 
We are discovering our country. Every tree is 
i challenge to us, and every pool of water and 
every foot of soil. The mountains™ are our 
enemies. We must pierce them and make them 
erve. We are at work. That is the greatest 
of all adventures. 

A spirit is™ intangible. It defies definition or 
limitation. It can only be made comprehensi- 
ble by acts. So let me illustrate my idea of the 
pirit of America™ by naming two men—both 
Californians—Theodore Judah and Herbert 
Hoover. 

All have heard of Huntington, Stanford, Hop- 

ns, and Crocker, the builders of the Central” 
Pacific Railroad. The real builder of that road 

is a young Connecticut engineer named Judah. 
He had the vision, he made the surveys. He 
found** the way across the mountains. Then 
found Stanford the grocer, and Huntington 
the hardware man, and told his dream and 
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showed his plans. They caught fire. Judah 
convinced them that Congress could be made 
to supply the money. He came to Washington, 
became the clerk of the Senate Committee” 
on Pacific railroads, then the clerk of the 
House Committee, and wrote both reports; the 
bill was passed, and, going home in triumph, he 
died” upon the Isthmus of Panama. The spirit 
of young Judah has been the making of 
America. 

The next man I name to you is Herbert’ 
Hoover, mining engineer— Hoover of California, 
Hoover of Siberia, Hoover of Russia, Hoover 
of England, Hoover of Belgium, Hoover of the 
world, the head of” the Belgium Relief Com- 
mittee. That young man comes to this country 
unnoticed and leaves unnoticed. But his ad- 
ministrative mind has made possible the feeding 
of” a nation. He has organized the financial 
system for Belgium. Through him the heart of 
the world has spoken to those suffering people. 
Through him England™ gives five million dol- 
lars a month and France four and a half million 
dollars a month for the support of this unfor- 
tunate people, and the™ United States has 
given but seven millions in all. But we made 
it possible for any of it to reach those people. 

Hoover said to™ me with a glow: “Do not 
believe that the American flag is not respected 
abroad. If anyone ever tells you that, tell him 
to™ go to Brussels and stand in front of the 
United States Legation and see the Belgian as 
he passes take off his hat to the™ Stars and 
Stripes; no English flag, no French flag, no 
Russian flag, no Spanish flag, no Japanese flag, 
no Chinese flag, but the Stars and™ Stripes, 
which never has been hauled down in Belgium; 
and from sunrise in the morning until sunset 
at night the Belgian peasants and Belgian arti- 
sans™ pass that house, and each as he passes 
takes his hat off to that flag.” (765)—Franklin 
K. Lane, in “Everybody's.” 
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Creeds of Great Business Men 
Joun WANAMAKER 


John Wanamaker was a pupil of A. T. Ste- 
wart. Who will say that pupils do not teach 
teachers quite as much as teachers teach 
pupils?*® It is so in the school of business—all 
are pupils, and all are teachers. And it was so 
with Stewart and Wanamaker. Stewart taught” 
Wanamaker many things about merchandise, 
and all the while his “cost sales,” “remnant 
sales” and the like were educating the public 
away from the old” “barter and exchange 
methods.” And then Wanamaker turned teacher 
by announcing in large bold letters, “one 
price. All goods marked in plain figures. Your 
money™ back if not satisfied.” 

This was a bold move. But it is the bold 
“move that wins. Boldness runs high when the 
blood is young,’* and Wanamaker was a young 
Philadelphia merchant. The public shook its 
head. It felt it was being robbed of the pleas- 
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ure of getting the best’’ of the seller—as if 
buyers ever get the best of salesmen. Stewart 
wknowledged the lesson by adopting the plan 


PAnd thi it came about that Wanamaker’s 
one-pri stem cut the cord which had so long 
bound h@™anity to the haggling do-or-be-done 


past. 

; The “one price®™ and goods marked in plain 
figures” saved time and work, and established a 
system for moving goods quickly. After all is 
said and done, the™ ability to move goods is 
what counts in a store, and so it happened that 
John Wanamaker invented the department 
store, which in turn made™ a place for the 
salesgirl. 

He was born in the City of Brotherly Love. 
He was not slow in learning to work, for at 
the™® age of fourteen he was errand boy for a 
book publisher. His first business venture was 
with a stock of clothing. In 1876, at the time 
of the Centennial Exposition, he opened his big 
store—“The Grand Depot,” so called because it 
was lodged in the Pennsylvania™ freight sheds. 
In point of interest this store rivaled the Ex 
position. 

John Wanamaker knows that the best ad- 
vertisement is a pleased customer. Those who 
sell should® anticipate the needs of those who 
buy, and then should supply such needs at the 
lowest margin of profit. He established the 
policy of never” speaking ill of competitors. 
The man who “knocks” may expect to be 
“knocked.” To talk about a competitor is to 
call attention to his strength.” We are 
cessfully advertised by our enemies. 

In business circles we hear much about the 
“right location.” There may be something in this. 
Perhaps there™ is, though both Stewart and 
Wanamaker proved that business success does not 
depend so much upon location as upon the 
quality of goods sold, and the service™ which 
uccompanies the sales. When Stewart built his 
business palace people said, “it’s too far up 
town.” When Wanamaker moved into the same 
building people said “it’s too far downtown.” 


suc 


Both generations declared that nobody would 
go there. But the crowd went there vears ago, 
and it is going there’”’ to-day People will go 


where they can get what they want, and get it 
in the way that they want it 

It was in®® 1865 that Wanamaker put to work 
the one-price system. In the few years that 
have elapsed his idea has revolutionized the re 
tail trade™ of the world To-day the child 
and the oldest, most experienced shopper may 
buy the same grade of goods at the same price. 
In the*® days of our fathers, salesmanship was 
« matter of shrewdness; in the days we call 
uur very own, salesmanship is a matter of hon- 
esty. To” fail to realize that it is just as im- 
portant to play fair with a customer who doesn’t 
know as with one who does know will™ quickly 
tag a merchant for the toboggan. 

These principles, along with the passing of 
the maxim, “Let the buyer beware,” trace back 
to John Wanamaker™—merchant, teacher and 
humanitarian of Philadelphia and New York 
successor to the and business of A. T. 
Stewart. (669) 
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True Philosophy 


and every hour we have to be 


matter to be 


Every 
making 


day 


choices. Sometimes the 


decided is one like the choice of a profession,’ 
which will affect our whole future life, and 
which demands months of careful thought 


Sometimes it is a mere trivial choice of what we 
shall® eat or drink, what we shall say or do 
for our amusement, which is settled upon the 
instant and then forgotten. This principle we 
call® a man’s philosophy of life. A child can 
perhaps get on without such a philosophy, con 


tent to decide each question under the con 
trolling impulse or controlling force of the 
moment. A man cannot—at least not unless 
he is content to remain intellectually and 


morally a child. He cannot act™ on one prin- 
ciple at one moment and another principle at 
another moment and expect anybody to trust 
him. He will have no stability of character; 
nay, if we are to define character as the habit 
of doing the same thing under different circum 
stances, he will be destitute of character it- 
self." If you know what sort of principles a 
man is governed by, you can tell what to rely 
upon. (184)—Arthur T. Hadley, President 
Yale University : 


CO° 
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Teachers’ Certificates 
HE following applicants have been 
awarded a ‘Teachers’ Certificate 
since the last announcement: 


Adelaide Marie Handibode, Fond du Lac, Wis 
Georgia Scott Harrington, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Vora E. Harris, Bemidji, Minn. 
Catherine Jones, Lenexa, Kansas. 

Mary Louise Laurent, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Annie Leighton, Dallas, Texas. 

Nellie D. MacCamy, Tekoa, Washington. 
Zoa Main, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mary Johanna Majerus, Falls City, Nebr. 
Edith L. McLean, Savannah, Mo. 
Katherine Mechler, Fond du Lac, Wis 
Marguerite E. Melton, Kansas City, Mo 
Gertrude B. Merryman, Lynchburg, Va. 
Sister Mary Mildred, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lillian Miller, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

Jessie O'Shea, Tekoa, Wash. 

leonora Popplewell, Dallas, Texas. 
Tressa B. Prater, Springfield, Mo. 

Ethel Rayburn, Wilmington, Ohio. 

Robert F. Riley, Coffeyville, Kansas. 
Florence A. Schenck, Lexington, Mo. 
Edna Lacille Strawson, East St. Louis, II. 
Mabel E. Thompson, Green Bay, Wis. 
Elaine West, Savannah, Mo. 

Maggie FE. Wright, Savannah, Mo 

Ruth C. Adams, Manchester, N. H. 

Monna M. Apple, Findlay, Ohio 

Winnie Beckley, San Francisco, Cal. 

M. M. Collinson, Waupun, Wis. 

Margery Darbron, San Francisco, Cal. 
Margaret E. Dougherty, Canton, III. 
Emma R. Erb, Roseburg, Ore. 

Sister M. Florentia, Oshkosh, Wis. 











